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State-Controlled Mines ample of one of the consequences of a national govern- 


N interesting report comes from London that the 
British Government is about to revive a plan for 
Government control of the mines, in an effort to solve 
the growing evils connected with the coal industry. In 
Great Britain as in the United States, it is quite impos- 
sible to point to mining as an instance of a wisely planned 
and humanely administered industry which promotes the 
welfare of the workers and of the state. The evils of 
insufficient wages, lack of devices to protect the health of 
the workers, and over-production, seem common to both 
countries, but whether conditions are worse in Great 
Britain is a question that is hard to answer. Probably 
they are not. In the United States, bloodshed, and vio- 
lent attacks upon property have marked every stage of 
the development of the mining industry, a feature that 
is not found in Great Britain, at least not in the degree 
that has always been common in this country. But it is 
perfectly plain that conditions in both countries are bad 
enough to call for drastic remedies. 

In answer to a question in the House of Commons last 
month, Sir Thomas Inskip, the Attorney General, said 
that the plan would involve a change from ownership and 
direction in the hands of some 4,000 persons, to a single 
ownership and control by the state in the interests of 
the community. He observed that the scheme had been 
recommended by the Statutory Commission of 1919, by 
the Royal Commission of 1925, and later by the Coal 
Mines Reorganization Commission. Although Sir Thomas 
was greeted by jubilant cries of “ This is Socialism,” 
“This means the nationalization of the country,” from 
the Socialist benches, he was not disturbed. ‘‘ Mem- 
bers may tell me that this is Socialism,” he said. “I 
answer that I could not give a more outstanding ex- 
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ment.” 

The chief opposition is expected to come, as it always 
comes in the United States, from entrenched special in- 
terests. According to the Associated Press cable from 
London, there are many peers of the realm, whose heredi- 
tary fortunes are founded on mine royalties. Another 
beneficiary of the present system is the Established 
Church which is said to receive nearly $2,000,000 in 
annual royalties. Still, the fact attested by Viscount 
Sankey, former Lord Chancelor, and chairman of the 
Royal Commission of 1919, “the whole mining system 
is wrong,” may, with the application of political pressure, 
induce these beneficiaries to accept what the Government 
proposes to offer them in exchange for the royalties. 

Should this scheme be adopted in Great Britain, it is 
possible that something similar may be proposed in the 
United States. The several States might at any time in 
the past have legally purchased and operated mines, but, 
for fairly obvious reasons, no action of the kind was ever 
taken. The right of the Federal Government to control 
mining is, strictly, limited to those phases of the industry 
which come under its authority to control commerce 
among the States. However, the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the case of the Agricultural Act brings out a 
further power arising under the general-welfare clause. 
Nothing in the Constitution prevents the Government from 
leasing or purchasing coal mines, which it may then oper 
ate or close as may seem suitable. In any case, the 
Government’s control under lease or purchase would be 
unquestioned, and the thorny problems of over-production 
and a living wage for the miner could be answered by 
Congress. 

It is impossible that the Government could make more 
mistakes in management than have been made for a cen- 
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tury by private owners. A system which promises to 
destroy forever the shocking conditions which now infest 
the industry is undeniably inviting. But can the Govern- 
ment keep that promise ? 

Promise and performance are not coordinate terms, 
especially in view of the fact that the industry would be 
in the hands of Congress. \Vages and hours, production 
and sale, would depend upon the compromises reached by 
belligerent political blocs. All appointments, unless we 
adopt a decent civil-service standard, which does not seem 
likely, would be in the hands of politicians. In blocking 
out plans for social legislation, it simply will not do to 
assume that the Government is a being endowed in some 
extraordinary degree with wisdom, and to suppose that it 
will never act except in accordance with the dictates of 
justice and charity. Any government, in all its depart- 
ments, is simply a group of fallible men, many of whom 
need to be scourged from time to time to keep them 
within the bounds of common sense and common honesty. 

It is not necessarily true that Congress can conduct a 
coal business better than a private owner can conduct it. 
It may be true, but we are entitled to ask for evidence. 
The Federal Government has the right, it seems to us, 
to take over the mines by purchase, but that it will operate 
them satisfactorily is not to be assumed. We should not 
act until the evidence is in hand. 

As for the cries of “ Socialism,” they move us as little 
as they moved Sir Thomas. When the State takes over 
a public utility that has been a scandal for years, as the 
only possible means of inducing reform, it acts not by 
warrant of Marx but by warrant of its duty to defend 
itself, the citizen, and the public welfare. 


The Man for the Job 


HE country has undertaken an extensive program 

for economic reconstruction. This policy may be 
changed in some details by Supreme Court decisions, but 
it will not be set aside. The Federal Government will 
henceforth associate itself with interests until recently 
thought to be outside its purview. One danger here is 
that the Government may go too far, and undertake 
agencies better left to the States or to private organiza- 
tions. The other, and more imminent, danger, is that 
the bureaus and agencies through which the Government 
must necessarily operate will be filled with officials ap- 
pointed for their service to partisan factions, and quite 
without reference to their technical and moral qualifi- 
cations. 

Nothing can prevent these new agencies of government 
from being turned into a government approval of the 
spoils system except a more inclusive and consistently en- 
forced civil-service law. We have civil service of a sort 
in the Federal Government, but it is not and has never 
been strong enough to beat off the politicians of either 
party. The most conspicuous offender since the mal- 
odorous Harding regime is the present Administration. 
Statute after statute has been passed in the last three 
years with clauses exempting employes from civil service. 
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The worst offender is the Post-Office Department, which 
has turned out faithful employes in every city in the 
country to make way for political appointments. Other 
bureaus and departments, however, fall not much short 
of the post-office’s record. 

Employes in Government service should be selected by 
competitive examination. The exceptions should be con- 
fined to those officials for whose election or appointment 
the Constitution makes other provision. The number of 
employes has grown too rapidly in the last few years. A 
real civil-service law would give us fewer but more com- 
petent workers. That has been the experience in other 
countries, notably in Great Britain. The alternative is 
the spoils system, which means that any government proj- 
ect will be poorly conducted at a cost higher than would 
be required for competent service. 


Scottsboro Justice 


A MOTION by the defense to transfer the Scottsboro 

case to the Federal court has been denied. At first 
sight, this motion may seem to be nothing but a gesture, 
intended to draw public attention to a deplorable case. 
Closer examination, however, reveals the true purpose. 
Under the system used in the Federal district to which 
appeal was made, it is possible to draw what is known, 
at least in the North, as a “blue-ribbon” jury. The clerk 
of the court requests nominations by lawyers, doctors, 
clergymen, merchants, and bankers, and by citizens in 
general, who, it is presumed, will try to make the jury 
representative of the best elements in the community. 
From these nominations the jury is drawn. Under this 
system the objection that since both State and Federal 
juries are drawn from the same class of citizens, no 
injury was done the defendants by denying the motion, 
is shown to be groundless. 

If this case must now proceed in the old channels, it 
is to be feared that nothing but the old verdict can be 
looked for. John Temple Graves, a Southern journalist 
of repute, admits in an article in the New York Times 
for January 12, that the case “apparently will be fought 
out in an atmosphere of bitterness and hostility.” For 
some of this bitterness, the managers of the case for the 
defendants cannot escape responsibility. Granting that 
“prejudice” is apt to be found in any jury picked in 
Alabama, what is to be gained by acts which deepen and 
set that prejudice? 

It need not be thought that the defense is deliberately 
adopting methods intended to provoke bitterness and 
recrimination. But the truth seems to be that such is 
the result of much that has been done in preparing for 
this new trial. It is deeply to be regretted that this 
hamlet in Alabama is suspicious of any Jew, but since 
it is suspicious, it would seem better not to entrust the 
defense to a Jew. On the other hand, it must be ad- 
mitted in justice to the defense managers that it would 
be extremely difficult, perhaps impossible, to retain a 
Southern lawyer of standing. The State Bar Association 
could probably beat this objection down by undertaking 
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the defense, but up to the present the Association has 
shown no anxiety to intervene. 

This case is important to every lover of justice. The 
lives of seven men are at stake, and twice the Supreme 
Court of the United States has declared that they were 
not fairly tried. In the eyes of the law, they are innocent, 
yet they are now finishing their fifth year in jail, and 
there is good reason to believe that the trial now about 
to begin will differ in no essential respect from those 
which preceded it. Mr. Graves reports that there is little 
editorial comment in Alabama on the case, because every- 
one believes that the Negroes will be found guilty in the 
State courts, after which the Supreme Court of the 
United States will set the trial aside, and order another. 

Surely, this is an intolerable state of affairs, and it 
should at once engage the attention of the Bar Associa- 
tion of Alabama, and of the State’s chief officials. If 
seven young men of wealthy and socially prominent fam- 
ilies were kept in jail for five years for the commission 
of a crime of which they must legally be presumed inno- 
cent, and then brought to trial with the almost certain 
prospect that, whatever the decision of the courts, they 
would go back to jail, the whole country would be in an 
uproar. 

That these defendants are poverty-stricken illiterate 
Negroes does not alter the case one whit. They hold 
their rights not as Negroes, but as men. They plead for 
justice, and they must be heard, or the rights of none 
of us are safe. 


The Neutrality Bill 


ONGRESS is still marking time on the neutrality 
bill. Like Micawber, it is hoping that “ something ” 

will turn up to facilitate a compromise between the groups 
headed by Senator Nye and the supporters of the Admin- 
istration. The chief obstacles in the way of the Nye bill 
are the commercial interests which prefer to take their 


chances with the permissive clauses of the measures sug-_ 


gested by the Administration. Big business is appealing 
to our patriotism by speeches on “ the traditional Ameri- 
can policy of freedom of the seas,’ and on the desire 
entertained by all for the country’s return to normal eco- 
nomic conditions. 

As far as freedom of the seas is concerned, we never 
had it, not even after the second war with England. We 
have asserted it from time to time, but we have never 
been able to enforce it. During the World War, we once 
more asserted it, but beat a diplomatic retreat when Great 
Britain objected. Whenever a dominating naval force 
puts out to sea, freedom of the seas ceases to be anything 
but a shibboleth. If, then, the Nye bill relinquishes “a 
traditional American policy,” it merely relinquishes what 
that policy, granting its existence, has never been able to 
obtain and enforce, and what it can never obtain, even for 
a time, except by an overwhelming show of arms. 

The argument that should Europe go to war we can 
do a certain amount of business, and still maintain our 
neutrality, is being urged with even greater insistence. 
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Senator Nye answers this satisfactorily, it seems to us, 
when, appealing to the record, he says that “ whenever 
during the World War there was conflict between neu- 
trality and commercial or economic interests, neutrality 
had to give way.”” When war broke out in Europe, Presi- 
dent Wilson lost no time in proclaiming neutrality. There 
is no reason to suppose that this official act was a mere 
blind. It stated a policy which, since the whole country 
was back of him, the President felt sure he could maintain. 
But not many months passed before the shoddy quality 
of our neutrality became apparent, and in less than three 
years we were at war. 

The investigation now being conducted by Senator Nye 
has already sustained the contention made by Bryan, as 
Wilson’s Secretary of State, that the most dangerous of 
all contrabands is credit. Early in the War Mr. Bryan 
saw the trend of the influence exercised by the bankers 
and the industrialists, and rather than yield to it, resigned 
his office. Under his successor, Robert Lansing, these 
forces soon gained a free hand. 

There is no magic formula in the Administration’s 
neutrality bill which makes the President strong enough 
to turn back the commercial agents who ruined the neu- 
trality policy of President Wilson. The moment we begin 
to pick out the victims to whom we may sell, and to 
segregate the aggressors with whom we may not trade, 
we abandon neutrality. It is quite true that no Act of 
Congress which may now be passed will of itself keep 
us out of war. But in our judgment, we are more likely 
not to be drawn into war if we adopt a neutrality which 
means an inclusive embargo on goods and credits, oper- 
ating automatically against all belligerents from the day 
on which war begins. 

That kind of neutrality may, and probably will, deprive 
American industry of immediate profits. But what was 
the profit of American business up to 1917? The five 
billions then reaped were wiped out by a war debt in 
excess of twenty billions, and a period of seeming pros- 
perity was followed by a depression now going into its 
seventh year. To allow the prospect of immediate profits 
to interfere with a policy of real neutrality is not even 
good business. 


The Cardinal and the Knights 


HE letter which His Eminence, Cardinal O’Connell, 

recently addressed to Martin H. Carmody, Supreme 
Knight, will long be cherished, we are sure, by the Knights 
of Columbus. Fighting is hot work, and the Knights have 
been strenuously engaged of late, particularly in defend- 
ing the oppressed Catholics of Mexico. They must see 
in the Cardinal’s courteous and appreciative letter a moral 
force equal to at least another army marching on the 
field to support them. 

Among many phases of the work of the Knights, the 
Cardinal singles out their efforts for Catholic Action. 
Here, writes His Eminence, it has been their “ sedulous 
effort to work under the wise guidance of the ecclesi- 
astical authority,” and in this effort they have been so 
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successful that the Vicar of Christ could approve them 
as ‘the standard-bearers of Catholic Action.” Our 
times call for men of courage and faith, quick to affirm 
their devotion to the ideals of government proclaimed by 
our founding fathers, and to dedicate themselves “to 
the protection of those fundamental and inalienable rights 
of all men to worship God and to practise their religion.” 
Hence: 

We all realize how fortunate America is, especially in these 
turbulent days, when our beloved country is constantly threatened 
with perils that endanger her very life, to have a strong militant 
body of Catholic laymen banded together, to promote the activities 
of the Catholic Church, and to furnish a bulwark for the preserva- 


tion of our priceless heritage of religious and civil liberty, not only 
in our own nation, but throughout the American continent wherever 


that liberty may be assailed. 

We hope we may be permitted to remark that this 
splendid tribute from the Cardinal Archbishop of Boston, 
the dean of the American Hierarchy, is well deserved. 
We congratulate the Knights, and we know that from 
this tribute they will gain new energy in their splendid 
fight for the oppressed Catholics of Mexico. 





Note and Comment 








Church Unity 
Reading 

F you are inclined to try a bit of religious-historical 

reading these days, we'd like to recommend two books 
as especially suitable for the present week in which men 
of good will both here and abroad are praying for Church 
Unity. One of the books is new, and its title is “ The 
Catholic Eastern Churches.” This volume by Donald 
Attwater does not go into much detail over the problem 
of Unity, and in fact devotes only one small chapter 
to the subject. But still we can guarantee that the book 
will rouse you up to a very deep interest in the subject. 
For who can study the history and the liturgies of our 
own Catholic brethren of the East without feeling a 
deep pity and charity for their brothers in blood and 
tradition still cut off by error or schism from the Shepherd 
of the Flock? Mr. Attwater, whose figures are admittedly 
rough, estimates that altogether there are 154,000,000 
non-Catholic Orientals. The spectacle of this vast army 
of human souls still separated from the Church should 
inspire us all to fervor in our prayer ut omnes unum sint. 
The other book which we are recommending is an old 
one. Father Leslie Walker’s “ The Problem of Reunion ”’ 
was published fifteen years ago. But if you are interested 
in the Anglican set-up and in the hopes and aspirations 


of those we call the Anglo-Catholics, you will find this’ 


volume especially valuable. Father Leslie Walker, as 


might be expected, gets right down to the bottom of 
things and shows the theological obstacles that must be 
hurdled before real reunion can take place. His account 
of Cranmer’s devices in robbing the English people of 
their ancient Faith is enough to sadden the heart of 
any Catholic. But it makes fascinating reading. 
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Catholic Periodicals 
Here and Abroad 


HEN they are needed, and fill a complete vacancy, 

new Catholic periodicals are welcome. Otherwise 
they are a grief. They add to the ranks of competition 
and impede one another’s growth. No one can possibly 
subscribe to all the Catholic periodicals published in the 
United States: 291 in number according to the Catholic 
Press Directory of 1928. No one would want to—apart 
from the foreign-language periodicals, since many of them 
are overlapping. Certain classes of them do not contain 
matter proportionate to the amount of print. On the other 
hand, one Catholic daily in the English language is dis- 
proportionate for a Catholic population nearly one-fifth 
of the national total. It is curious to compare these fig- 
ures with those of Jugoslavia, where the Catholic popu- 
lation is 4,777,000 out of some 12,000,000 (Streit, “ World 
Atlas”). According to Zivot, Catholic bi-monthly in the 
Croatian language published in Zagreb, Jugoslavia, there 
are in that country 42 daily papers, of which 2 are Catho- 
lic. The remainder are classified as: 1 favorable to 
Catholicism; 6 anti-Catholic; 13 “ Liberal”; 5 indiffer- 
ent; 1 Marxist; 5 technical. The rest have no particular 
character. Of the 400,000 circulation of the daily press 
in Jugoslavia more than half (250,000) is of an anti- 
Catholic character; 20,000 Catholic, and the rest “ Lib- 
eral” or indifferent. Weeklies number 331. Those best 
known and widely circulated are classified as 27 Catho- 
lic; 6 favorable to Catholicism; 30 anti-Catholic; 16 
“ Liberal”; 13 indifferent; and a couple of dozen more 
of no particular character. Catholic publications in Eastern 
Europe must struggle against difficulties that we are 
spared in the United States. On the other hand, those 
difficulties might not exist today had such publications 
been cultivated at an earlier period. Which again warns 
us that the future of American Catholicism is bound up 
with our present support of the Catholic press. 


Mission 


Health Sisters 


I NFINITELY burdensome, vexing from a material as 
from a spiritual point of view, is the problem of the 
sick poor in the missions. The need for expert help in 
this line is felt in the foreign missions a thousandfold be- 
yond the resources that are at hand to relieve it, while 
it is far from absent from our home missions as well. 
Hence the importance of new recruits in the field, such 
as the new community of Religious recently established 
by His Eminence Cardinal Hayes at the suggestion of the 
Rev. Edward F. Garesché, S.J., president of the Catholic 
Medical Mission Board. The purpose of the new com- 
munity is to send groups of the Sisters who wish to 
volunteer for work in the mission fields to establish schools 
of nursing for native girls, to educate them both as nurses 
and catechists. The official name of the new community 
is ‘‘ The Daughters of Mary, Health of the Sick,” or for 
short, “ The Mission Health Sisters.” Our Holy Father, 
Pope Pius XI, and Cardinal Fumasoni-Biondi, Prefect 
of the Cengregation for the Propagation of the Faith have 
expressed to Father Garesché their satisfaction at hear- 
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ing of the establishment of this community. While others 
than nurses will find plenty of work to do in the com- 
munity, a nursing education is a distinct benefit. It is 
planned to have the Mission Health Sisters return from 
time to time so that they may rest and recuperate and 
also that they may follow the latest developments in nurs- 
ing education. Pending the establishment of a mother 
house and novitiate the headquarters of the community 
are at 8 and 10 West Seventeenth Street, New York City. 


Everybody’s 
Friend 


HEN Sarah Victor died on January 4, her daugh- 


ters said of her: “She was everybody’s friend, 
and when you are everybody’s friend you can’t accumu- 
late money.”” For fifteen years Sarah Victor had presided 
six days a week over the pastry alcove in the Algonquin 
Hotel in Manhattan. On the wings, as it were, of her 
floating pastries and delectable pies this colored culinary 
artist, born nearly seventy years ago in Port Deposit, Cecil 
County, Md., once maid, cook, and friend to May Irwin 
famed of the “ Gay Nineties,” had accumulated her friends 
in the literary, political, and theatrical world. Among these 
she numbered Edna Ferber, Fannie Hurst, James Weldon 
Johnson, Hjalmar Steffansson, Lawrence Tibbett, Doug- 
las Fairbanks, Sr., Bainbridge Colby, Carl Van Vechten, 
and very many others. In the summers she accompanied 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Case, her employers, to Sag Harbor, 
Me., where she was part of the household. On one oc- 
casion, at Sag Harbor, Douglas Fairbanks, Sr., dared her 
to risk the “slide for life” that he had rigged up so 
that a swimmer would start from a treetop and coast to 
the water, grasping a handle. Though she turned the 
scales at 210 pounds, Sarah Victor took the dare. But 
her best friends were not the wealthy and great; they 
were the poor and humble whom as a worker for over fif- 
teen years in St. Aloysius’ Catholic Church in Harlem 
she aided with her charities. This was just why she could 
not accumulate. The tribute of the celebrities who 
thronged the church on the day of Sarah Victor’s funeral 
was to that mystery whereby the soul that loves God and 
man is limited by no boundaries of race, color, age, or 
condition of life. 


Forty 
Not One 


N the national plebiscite on Catholic authors in the 

United States and in all foreign lands, the rules call 
for a selection of fifteen Americans and of twenty-five 
non-Americans. Through a misunderstanding, a popu- 
larity contest has rallied around four or five authors. 
Hundreds upon hundreds of postal cards, batches of slips 
of paper have carried such statements as: “ My author 
is (name)”; “I cast my vote for the greatest American 
author, (name)”; “ My vote in your plebiscite goes to 
(name).” Quite obviously, such votes cannot be held 
to be a fair expression of opinion, and cannot be justly 
totaled in the final counting. Cast your vote, then, not 
for one but for forty; and if not for forty, for the great- 
est number of authors that your critical faculties judge 
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the greatest. This one little errancy is our first com- 
plaint; our second complaint is that so many hundreds 
have voted for forty candidates that our office staff is 
overworked; our third complaint is that hundreds of 
others have not yet voted for their forty. The contest 
continues ; the final day of reckoning has been postponed 
till the extraordinary day that closes February. How 
goes the vote? Who are leading? The Editors of 
America and the Board of Governors of the Gallery, of 
Webster College, are as curious and as ignorant of in 
formation (in this matter) as are you. Not a rumor ts 
allowed to escape the tellers. They await your vote 


Parade 
Of Events 


CIENCE recorded outstanding gains during the week. 

. . . An alarm clock which turns on the radio and 
keeps flashing the lights was invented. . . . The question 
whether fish prefer stabbing to being hit over the head 
with a club was studied in Germany. No previous re- 
search had been made in this field, it was said. . The 
discovery that curling the hair cures insanity was made 
in the Middle West. The treatment was found effective 
with all but bald-headed maniacs, it was said. . The 
old belief: * You don't have to be dumb to be an actor, 
but it helps,” was found to be without scientific basis. . . . 
Sweet-smelling cabbages were being produced in greater 
numbers in the East. . . . Researches in the fields of baby 
talk led investigators to believe that prolonged periods 
of baby talk during infancy retarded later development, 
especially in the matter of public speaking. The case of 
a twenty-two-year-old baby talker was discussed. 
The New York Anti-Noise Campaign committee was 
urged to begin a drive on noisy eaters. . . . Only two police 
stations were robbed, and only eight policemen were 
arrested as safe-crackers. . A drive on crime was 
under consideration. The suggestion was made that crimi- 
nals sentenced to life imprisonment should not be released 
from jail for at least two years. An innovation of this 
kind might discourage anti-social elements, it was thought. 
.. . An Eastern actor playing a small part—that of the 
corpse—attacked a critic for intimating he had found 
the role most suited to his talents. . . . English visitors 
to the United States were insuring their dogs against 
kidnappers. . . . Kidnappers in the United States refused 
to make any comment. 
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De La Rocque and His Crosses of Fire 


Er1n SAMSON 


, SHE most important, or at any rate most dramatic, 
political meetings in Paris are held near the Luxem- 
bourg, in Bullier Hall, which to old-timers brings 

up pictures of the gay ‘nineties and of the Latin Quarter 

viewed through the misty sentiment of La Bohéme, but 
the younger generation rarely dances at Bullier. It is left 
like a great pleasure ship adrift on a reef, musty, creak- 
ing, rat nibbled; there is a certain symbolism in the fact 
that it is now rented for political meetings. On Sunday 
the Communists may be in it, on Monday, the Royal- 
ists, and always before the narrow doors pace the flics 

(“cops”), dozens of them, in dark capes, looking very 

bored. 

The night I attended a rally of the Crosses of Fire, we 
were six women and some 7,000 men. The audience was 
interesting for two reasons: the men who wore caps were 
joking with those who carried hats. In France you be- 
long to the proletariat when you fancy a cap as head- 
gear ; when you naturally choose a hat you are a bourgeois 
‘in the larger sense of the term. In France as in other 
democratic countries, lawyers and street cleaners do not 
often fraternize except during wars and floods. The sec- 
ond quality of the crowd was its peaceful cheeriness, a 
rare mood for a Gallic mass meeting. The Frenchman 
is sociable but with three or four ; being a supreme individ- 
ualist he hates mass formation—except perhaps when 
there is mob work to be done as there was in 1789. 

We waited an hour for Colonel de La Rocque, who was 
speaking at another rally of his men. The Crosses of 
Fire were founded in 1927, but achieved fame on Feb- 
ruary 6, 1934. The association was originally composed 
of veterans who had actually been under fire and whose 
bravery had been officially recognized. La Rocque be- 
came their chief in ’28, having retired from the Army 
where he served for twenty-four years, on Foch’s general 
staff during the War, and later against Abd-el-Krim in 
Morocco, as head of the intelligence service. He turned 
the association of Croix de Feu into a movement; he in- 
creased its numbers, defined its purpose, and made it, 
literally speaking, into one of the most supple bodies of 
men in Europe. Thus 30,000 met at Chartres last sum- 
mer, having been notified less than twenty hours before 
by word of mouth, by messenger in car or on motor- 
cycle. Telephone and telegraph are used as little as pos- 
sible so that in case of their immobilization by the theoretic 
enemy there would still be no delay in the assembling of 
the men. These sudden rallies, sometimes at night, some- 
times in the country, are remarkable when one considers 
that the Croix de Feu are scattered in every sort of oc- 
cupation and activity. 

On February 6, they numbered 26,000 ; today they claim 
600,000 adherents, young men and women having been 
included. The women form a special division of social 
workers. They must devote a certain amount of time to 


soup kitchens, nursing, and to collecting funds for relief. 

The original purpose of the association was to de- 
fend the rights of the average man who felt that his four 
years of complete sacrifice had achieved no brilliant re- 
sults; they were to fight against the high cost of living, 
unjust taxation, the Government’s bureaucratic extrav- 
agance, and, as the depression increased, unemployment. 

But it was not until the riots of February that their 
influence was definitely felt in France. On that historic 
evening they walked to the Chamber of Deputies from 
the avénues behind it; they were unarmed, many showed 
visible marks of their War experience. They were pro- 
testing against a corruption of government worse than 
customary which citizens have come to accept somewhat 
cynically. They were fired upon as they went forward, 
many were wounded. In spite of the flics’ good-natured 
warning, “ Don’t go on, old things, they have guns” (the 
Chamber and Mobile Guards), they had advanced in order 
and they withdrew with the order they had practised for 
four years. The melodramatic sixth faded into a gray 
dawn and gradual quiet, but La Rocque was called to the 
Elysée, the Premier was forced to resign soon after, 
Doumergue returned from his retirement, backed by La 
Rocque, and the Croix de Feu became a factor in national 
affairs. 

The group has no party platform. La Rocque insists 
that they cannot take sides, Right or Left, that their job 
is to get a square deal for all French citizens. And yet 
he moves toward the Right willingly or not because he is 
an enemy of Communism toward which the Socialists, of 
the extreme Left, are converging. On July 14, 1935, 
Communist banners repeated monotonously, “ Death to 
La Rocque.” It was flattering, but stupid, for a party to 
flaunt such a negative motto. 

La Rocque continues to insist that his intentions are 
pacific ; he wishes to realize his program of governmental 
and economic reform by the moral pressure of his finely 
adjusted organization. It is true that he has a few gen- 
erals behind him or at least for him, such as Weygand, 
and that he possesses airplanes; certain groups of capital- 
ists may indeed help finance him, as they must naturally 
seek law, order, and security, but to say that the muni- 
tion makers are backing him is fanciful and smacks of 
Communist propaganda. 

I know that La Rocque is opposed to violent methods. 
In his book, “ Service Civil,” he says “ Violence has no 
place in France, and the use of it would lead in a direct 
line to the odious or the absurd.” He has had consider- 
able trouble calming some of the younger members of his 
organization who favor a march on Paris, in the footsteps 
of Mussolini. La Rocque would bring pressure to bear 
by the fear of bloodshed rather than by the thing itself. 
The turbulent Action Frangaise is scornful of this very 
quality in the new leader. The growing strength, how- 
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ever, of the Communists, due to their union with certain 
Socialist groups to form the “ Common Front,” will per- 
haps force La Rocque to change his point of view. He 
will not fire the first shot, but if the Communists threaten 
national security it would be possible for him to trans- 
form his civilians into soldiers and defend the Govern- 
ment, perhaps in spite of itself, for he fears treason within 
the citadel. He answered Minister Flandin, who opposed 
his powerful movement: “We are not armed; we are 
servants of the French flag, we refuse to be confused 
with the enemy. The Common Front has arms, if you 
are unable to take them away, we'll do it for you!” 

La Rocque is solely responsible for his flexible organiza- 
tion. His personality is doubly interesting because it does 
not follow the pattern of the classic dur. When I attended 
a meeting he walked on to the platform briskly and 
grinned. The cheers might have finished old Bullier had 
he not raised his hands good-humoredly but somewhat 
impatiently as a busy man who wants to get on. He is 
not tall, not handsome, and no particular power radiates 
from his countenance. He is not an orator, but says what 
he wants and that’s that, and he likes to use slang and 
tell funny stories. His slang is masculine and savors of 
the trenches. He spoke to us for ten minutes and made 
us laugh for five of them. During the other five his eyes 
were dim as he spoke of the poor and the help that must 
be given them. Histrionics, perhaps, but seemingly sin- 
cere and certainly fruitful; the Crosses of Fire have dis- 
tributed millions among the unemployed through their 
own organizations and methods of relief. 

Almost everyone in the hall was smoking until the 
Colonel asked them to stop because of the gassed men who 
were present. He was obeyed docilely, the third remark- 
able fact of the evening. Finally, when the “ Marseillaise ” 
had been sung, he warned the people that provocative 
agents would be outside, eager to start trouble and in- 
jure the Crosses’ reputation for sanity and order. Never 
have I seen such an exit; 7,000 Frenchmen like lambs— 
even the walrus who chewed garlic and the boys from 
a bad neighborhood made no comment on the inane slow- 
ness of getting thousands out of three narrow doors. Nor 
did one indignant soul cry out for justice as he got pinned 
unfairly in a corner. I began to believe in the mysterious 
power of La Rocque. 

But is it so mysterious? Perhaps the explanation is 
psychologically simple and removes the need for occult 
forces behind the Colonel. A mass of citizens are flounder- 
ing, they are badly paid or unemployed. Their Govern- 
ment seems to be making little effort to relieve them; 
there is constant talk of corruption, weakness, instability, 
in the ruling bodies. The prestige of the nation suffers 
within and without. There appears a man like them, only 
cleverer, with greater will and ability to organize them. 
He promises to lead them not into the promised land, 
for he is no demagogue, but out of a morass, to lead them 
to firm land on which they can fight—not with gun- 
powder, these veterans are sick of it—but to fight the 
civil, legal, and moral battle France must have sooner or 
later. Why should they not clutch at his coat tails, not 
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bright with gilt braid but cut in serviceable blue serge? 

In their choice of La Rocque as leader the modern 
Frenchman is true to his cast of thought; he is a lover 
of ironic contrasts, he likes to think of a small man do- 
ing big things, of a joke breaking up a difficult situation. 
He is also a lover of safety; his wise heroes will be care- 
ful not to imitate the romantic glitter of trumpeted names. 


If I Were Editor... 


FLoyp ANDERSON 


F I were the editor of a Catholic daily, there are a 

lot of things I would try to do. I would want to 
make the paper an interesting one, a paper that people 
in the country would subscribe to, not merely as an 
expected duty, but because it meant something for them. 
| would not want my paper to lie on the hall table, 
unopened, unread. 

The first aim would be to have the paper read. Unless 
it is read, it is doing no good, and in fact may do positive 
harm. If a man opens one Catholic publication, be it 
newspaper, magazine, or review, and finds it poorly edited, 
uninteresting, thrown together in appearance, it will be 
difficult to get him to read another which may be in fact 
the antithesis of the first. 

Therefore I would print news that would interest the 
reader. I would try to cover local affairs, and by that 
I don’t mean only the Cathedral bridge parties and the 
K. C. sports nights. I would try to follow the actions of 
the city government in the matters that affect Catholic 
citizens. 

And the same for the State and national governments. 
Most secular papers, especially those in smaller cities and 
towns, do not devote much attention to activities of 
national government. This is especially true of the impor- 
tant bills being considered by Congress. True, they carry 
news stories, but the details of the bills are not discussed. 
The average citizen does not know how those bills may 
affect him; often, unless he reads some good metropelitan 
newspaper, he does not really know the approximate con- 
tents of those bills. 

A Catholic daily-newspaper editor, following these mat- 
ters, and commenting on them in the light of Catholic 
principles, would give his readers something they would 
get in no other newspaper. The same is true, though 
not in the same degree, of State matters. The Catholic 
editor, alert to the significance that new State legislation 
and governmental actions have for Catholic institutions 
and principles, would be serving an essential purpose 
in studying these matters, analyzing them, and discussing 
them in his paper. 

Of course the N. C. W. C. News Service would be a 
vital part of the paper. Only through it is it possible for 
a Catholic newspaper to get the foreign and even the 
national Catholic news. It certainly would not have the 
resources to secure the information itself; it could not, 
just as certainly, get it from the secular press. Mexico 
today is a case in point. 
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But 1 would not be content with slapping syndicated 
news into the paper, in the way that some small-town 
newspapers use “ boiler-plate ” material. It would be my 
business to study typography and make-up and try to 
brighten the appearance of the newspaper. It should be 
easy to read. The more important features each week 
should have attention-attracting positions. For instance, 
if I had an important editorial, one that referred to a 
matter of overwhelming interest to the readers, it should 
go onto the front page with freely leaded lines, so that 
it would stand out from the rest of the page like an 
article in the Fellowship Forum praising AMERICA. 

There are a lot of minor things that I could do to 
build up good will for my paper, to increase interest in 
it, and thus foster the growth of a Catholic press—not 
alone my own paper, but the whole Catholic press, news- 
papers, magazines, reviews, etc. 

Names make news—at least to those whose names are 
mentioned. As an effort to increase circulation, when 
a non-subscriber living in our circulation area was men- 
tioned in our columns, I would see that a marked copy 
was mailed to him or her. I would send the whole copy, 
not just the clipping telling about themselves, so that 
they would become familiar with it. It might not be a 
bad idea to inclose a subscription blank, too. It might 
be a stimulating plan. It has proven so in the secular 
magazine field, and there is no reason why it could not 
be transplanted. 

If an excellent speech were made, and I found it worth 
reprinting in whole or in part, I would send a half-dozen 
copies to the speaker. He would feel a sense of appreci- 
ation toward the newspaper that might prove worth while 
later; and he would send the copies to his friends, who 
perhaps might not be readers—and thus they would get 
acquainted with it. 

If it were at all possible, I would establish a reading 
room alongside the newspaper offices. I would try to 
keep in it the current Catholic magazines and important 
newspapers, the ones that are really doing significant work 
and enlightening their readers, the ones that take an 
active interest in local, State, and national affairs. 

I would try to build up a reference library, not alone 
for the use of the newspaper, but also for the use of 
the Catholic community. The standard Catholic reference 
works would, of course, be essential, but I would try to 
add to these the significant current books as they were 
published, to the extent of the newspaper’s resources. 
If it were possible, I might review some of these for 
magazines and other papers, and thus be able to add 
them to the staff reference library. 

This reference library would serve a selfish purpose 
also, because it would create a continuing interest in the 
newspaper and help keep it before the minds of Catholic 
citizens. Students would be able to study there references 
that might not be available in school or public library. 
It would be available to anyone—and thus non-Catholics, 
when they wanted information about Catholic matters, 
would be welcomed. 

As a continuation of this idea, and almost in competi- 
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tion with it, | would cooperate with the local public 
library in this way. It is always possible to secure from 
them lists of new books. Usually these are released 
monthly. As I secured each monthly list, I would check 
it to see which of the new books were of especial Catholic 
interest. 

Since it would not be possible for me or the other mem- 
bers of the staff to be familiar with every new book that 
was published, a little extra work on the part of the 
office force would be required. That extra work would 
take the form of a card index of Catholic book reviews. 

As the current copies of imiportant Catholic magazines 
came into the office, the book reviews would be listed 
on cards, one card to each book, and filed. If a book, for 
instance, were reviewed in AMERICA, the Commonweal, 
and the Catholic World, the card would contain the dates 
of the three reviews. Thus if I wanted to know whether 
a new book was good, bad, or indifferent from the Cath- 
olic viewpoint, I could look up the book card for the dates 
of various reviews, consult them, and know whether to 
recommend the book or not. 

Then, from the public-library list, | would publish the 
titles of books that would interest Catholics. Under each 
I would quote from reviews, so that the Catholic com- 
munity would know what important books had come into 
the library and what competent Catholic critics thought 
of them. This should stimulate Catholic reading of Cath- 
olic books in the public library, and the books would not 
gather dust on library shelves—and that is a common com- 
plaint that has been made about Catholic books! The 
final result would probably be an increase in Catholic 
books on the library lists. 

The editorials should receive especial attention. They 
are perhaps the most important section of each individual 
Catholic newspaper. It is there that they show life or 
stagnation; it is only in the editorial section that each 
Catholic paper shows its individuality. Take twenty-five 
or thirty Catholic newspapers of this country. In their 
news stories they are all alike, simply because they have 
hut one news service, the N.C.W.C. But their editorials 
are, or should be, different ; they should reveal the flaming 
spirit of the Catholic press. 

All these things cost money, you (and a score of 
present-day Catholic editors) will say. Not all. Many 
of the good-will-sprouting devices can be accomplished 
without a cent of money. They mean work, but the 
Catholic editor is accustomed to that—he would hardly 
be one if he were not willing and able, often without 
sufficient financial return from that exhausting and yet 
absorbing work. 

If I were a Catholic editor . . . perhaps I’d find that 
some of these ideas would not work, would not be prac- 
tical. But I’d at least try to work them out, to salvage 
the good from the bad among them, to stimulate an in- 
terest in the Catholic way of life among the Catholic com- 
munity, to keep them alive to what Catholic intellectuals 
are thinking, doing, writing all over the world, to help 
weld that particular Catholic community with the whole 
great Catholic community of the world. 
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Is Interest Moral? 


JaMEs P. FItTzGERALD 


| Editor's Note—The following article is printed be- 
cause it expresses very clearly an opinion quite current 
at the present day. It does not represent, however, the 
opinions of the Editors.] 


HE problem of interest on money has plagued the 
human race since the very invention of money 
itself, and it is not without significance that, pre- 
vious to the Reformation, virtually all the great minds 
condemned interest-taking as vicious. Plato and Aristotle 
considered the practice against the very nature of things, 
while Cicero classed it as a vice comparable to homicide. 
The Middle Age theologians led by St. Thomas Aquinas 
denounced interest on non-productive loans as immoral. 
Martin Luther himself, together with Melanchthon and 
Zwingli, viewed the interest-takers as sinners, although 
Calvin was inclined to tolerate interest on loans to the 
rich. 

Since the sixteenth century there has been everywhere 
a change of mind regarding the lawfulness of interest on 
money loans. The Catholic Church, so long opposed to 
the practice, has come to accept interest as contrary to 
neither the natural nor Divine positive law. Neverthe- 
less it seems of the first importance to observe that the 
ancients, as well as the Church, regarded interest as a 
value “enacted or promised over and above the restitu- 
tion of a borrowed capital.” In other words, the general 
conception was, and still largely remains, that the lender 
hands over something to the borrower, and that there- 
fore the deprivation or danger of loss of the something 
entitles the lender to a reasonable recompense. But noth- 
ing of the sort happens now in the ordinary extension 
of loans by the banks. Interest today is charged by the 
banks on the nothing that they do not loan. The greatest 
modern paradox is that the banks loan what they do not 
possess. Accordingly the problem of interest must be 
judged as one in which the borrower is obliged to pay a 
tax on what he does not receive. 

Carl Sandburg once said, “ It is very profitable to loan 
your money at six per cent, but to loan money that you 
do not have is still more profitable.’”” This statement pre- 
cisely epitomizes the modern banking practice of making 
loans by inventing fictitious deposits. Banks do not loan 
money. This fact cannot be too often repeated, for it 
embodies the essence of the current problem of money 
and interest. The banks loan what they euphemistically 
term “ credit” which has no extra-mental existence. The 
invention of bank credit is a legalized bookkeeping opera- 
tion by which the banks arbitrarily expand and contract 
the exchange medium. Some idea of the immensity of 
this money-minting may be gained from the knowledge 
that over ninety-five per cent of the business of the na- 
tion is done by means of bank credit. 

When the unhappy borrower goes to the bank for a 
loan on his gilt-edged security he does not return with 


money in his pocket. The bank has provided him with a 
check book, and assured him that the loan is now on 
deposit in his name. But the curious fact is that he de- 
posited nothing beyond his note, and further the loan 
does not exist at all except as figures on the bank ledger. 
This creation of credit is legal, for the banks are per- 
mitted to issue ten times their capital stock. Accordingly, 
one real dollar deposited in the bank allows a loan of ten 
fictitious or credit dollars. Thus under the debt system 
money is created by the banks primarily for usury. 

A brief statement of the bank figures will help to make 
clear the anomaly involved in the lending by the banks 
of money they do not possess. In 1933 deposits in all 
banks were about forty billions, while loans stood at about 
thirty-nine billions. All cash in all banks did not total 
one billion, and all the real money in reported circula- 
tion was not above five billions. How then could the 
banks “loan” forty billions? Obviously these forty bil- 
lions did not represent real money (coin or currency). 
What they did represent was the creation by the bank of 
at least thirty-five billions of credit, based not on any 
wealth possessed by the banks (for they clearly possess 
none), but rather on the wealth produced by the bor- 
rower as collateral security. Thus the borrower pays in- 
terest on money created out of his own wealth by the 
stroke of a pen. Let it be observed that this invention 
of credit costs the bank nothing. And further, let it be 
noted that it is in no wise significant that the banks have 
one real dollar for every ten credit dollars. The fact 
is that the ten inflated dollars have no existence whatever 
outside the mind; they are imaginary, intangible money 
not to be found by the most powerful microscope. 

This nothing money is in large part what the banks 
create in order to charge interest. Strictly speaking, the 
banks get the money for nothing, for as Frederick Soddy 
says, “in the first issue of money the issuer gets some- 
thing for nothing, and has to get something for nothing.” 
Consequently, one group of individuals in the nation (the 
bankers) get something for nothing. What of all the other 
groups? These others, in the measure that they are bor- 
rowers, work to earn something with which to repay the 
nothing they borrowed. The interest on the invisible 
loans must be paid in money representing labor or the 
equivalent, whilst the loans themselves represent noth- 
ing but the stroke of a fountain pen. Where lies the 
justice in such a situation? Is there a scintilla of economic 
sanity in the entire procedure? Why is it that no econ- 
omist even attempts to demonstrate the possibility of jus- 
tice being involved? 

The interest and money-inventing racket is indefensible 
as regards one individual borrowing from another, but the 
situation involved in communities borrowing on long- 
term bonds is no less so; and particularly when the com- 
munity is the entire nation. As E. Ray Howard says: 
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* Today you cannot float a long-time bond for city, school 
district, county, or State without giving the bankers as 
much in interest alone as the original cost of the school- 
house.” The State of Michigan at the close of the World 
War paid the soldiers a $30,000,000 bonus. The interest 
on the bonus totaled $50,000,000 which went to the 
bankers as their share in the transaction. It is impossible 
for any municipality to buy a fire engine or patrol car 
without paying for it twice, once to the manufacturer and 
once to the interest taker. It has been conservatively 
estimated that twenty-five cents of every dollar of your 
purchase at a store is interest. Can the orthodox econ- 
omists explain away such economic insanity ? 

The cause of the malady must logically be traced to the 
creation of the exchange medium by private individuals 
for personal profit. This situation cannot long endure. If 
it is not abolished our civilization will rapidly decay. 

It is bad enough that the banks are allowed to charge 
interest on invisible deposits, but the real evil lies in their 
being permitted to create the deposits in the first place. 
There is no denying that the private banks manufacture 
the medium of exchange—a duty that all ages have con- 
sidered the prerogative, an essential prerogative, of the 
government. More than that, this manifold creation of 
money is done wholly without the knowledge of the people 
at large, for it is absurd to imagine that the people would 
allow some citizens to get something for nothing to the 
prejudice of the rest. The whole thing is done under 
‘cover of a barrage of newspaper propaganda, falsified 
bank statements, orthodox literature, lying textbooks, and 
college economics. The result is that the mass of edu- 
cated people end up by believing in the “ inevitable busi- 
ness cycles” and the need of a revised gold standard. All 
the while the inevitable panic marches on. 

This depression, like all other depressions, could be 
ended in a few months by the simple procedure of the 
nation taking to itself the right and duty to coin the money 
medium. By means of national dividends to all the people 
much of the money that business needs could be put into 
circulation. This money will mean purchasing power in 
hands now empty. Increased demand will make produc- 
tion profitable if it is done on money borrowed, not from 
the banks, but from the government at no more than two 
per cent interest. The cure for panics is as simple as that, 
but the Wall Street manipulators will not consent, for 
it would supply the people with money, and thereby end 
their slavery. 


IN LISBON 


A toiling daughter of the sea, 

In her proud step, the rhythm of the wave, 

Its danger in her eyes, dark and grave; 

Bearing her fish-filled basket on her unbowed head, 
Her bare, arched feet 

Touch lightly the steep and cobbled street; 
Indifferent to the stranger’s stare, 

The Lisbon fisher-maid 

Comes like the tide and goes, 

Unfettered and unafraid. 


AILEEN TEMPLETON. 
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Total: “IIII Shillings & VIII Pence” 


RatpoH Hanpran, O.S.A. 


OR the most part humanity floats down the stream 

of time without leaving many ripples in its wake. 
Here and there one of us may cause some slight commo- 
tion in the waters. Indeed, now and then somebody creates 
such a stir that a little monument or something is put 
on the bank to commemorate his passing. But the most 
of us just float along unnoticed. 

And yet epitaphs are sometimes written in queer places. 
They become, with the passing of the centuries, unexpecied 
little pleas for recognition, a sort of final struggle against 
dissolution in the memory of men. 

In a book that nobody reads there is a laconic post- 
script to an apparently futile life: ‘“‘ Paid for half a tonne 
of tymber to make a payre of galloces to hang fryerstone.” 

Thus does the Canterbury city commissioner’s book of 
1539 record the fact that the city paid for half a ton of 
timber to make a pair of gallows to hang John Stone, 
one of the Austin Friars there. A few details follow. The 
city paid also for laborers to set up the gallows. It paid 
for a halter to hang him. It paid him who did the execu- 
tion. It paid two men to set a kettle and parboil him. 
It paid two men to carry his quarters to the gate and set 
them up. It paid the woman who scoured the kettle. 
Total: “IIII Shillings & VIII Pence.” 

Total: four shillings and eight pence . . 
memory of Blessed John Stone. The value of his life 
to the city of Canterbury. How much was it worth in 
Heaven? It was a rather uneventful life, except for the 
tragic climax which closed it. John Stone was an 
Augustinian—the Austin Friars they called the Order 
in England. He was a native of Canterbury and entered 
the Friary there. 

He took his Doctor’s degree at one of the English uni- 
versities and was sent to Droitwich, where he filled the 
office of Professor and later that of Prior. Years after- 
ward we find him back at Canterbury at about the time 
when Henry VIII was promulgating his claim to spiritual 
supremacy over the English Church. 

While Fisher and More, the recalcitrants, were being 
subjected to the royal pressure in the Tower at London 
and the King’s agents were scouring England for sup- 
porters for the royal claim, Friar Stone, as a Doctor of 
Sacred Theology, was publicly denouncing Henry’s action 
from the pulpit of Austin Friars and reiterating his stand 
on the validity of the monarch’s first marriage. 

It may be that his voice was deemed too feeble to be 
heard above the growing murmur of assent among the 
clergy and people, or it may be that an empty gesture 
of tolerance was in order in Canterbury at the time; but 
at any rate immediate proceedings were not taken 
against him. So, with the Catholic Church in England 
crumbling about his head, he continued his defiance of 
the forces that would presently arise and smother him— 
a futile figure, but with a kind of glory about him. 

Meanwhile the Bishop of Rochester, the former Chan- 
celor of England, the Countess of Salisbury, and others 
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among the great of Britain were being sacrificed upon 
the altar of the royal will, and the gradual elimination 
of those who refused to fall in line on the side of the 
King’s spiritual supremacy was being accomplished by 
the most effective means: the gallows and the block. 
And so destruction loomed larger over John Stone. 

But it was not until December 13, 1538, that the civil 
power of the realm decided that the eloquent Friar was 
becoming irritating. When Bishop Ingleworth made a 
visitation of Canterbury, he presented himself at the 
Austin Friary to command the community to sign the 
deed of surrender by which the King should gain pos- 
session of the Friary and its surrounding property. John 
Stone exploded in righteous indignation and took his 
Lordship to task for his servility to the King. 

Even then perhaps the blow might have been suspended 
as it was poised over him, but with the pent-up fury of 
years he flung in the face of the Bishop a scornful repudi- 
ation of His Majesty’s claims to prerogatives which be- 
longed to the Vicar of Christ alone. It was a final gesture. 
Even as he spoke Ingleworth ordered him to be seized 
by his pikemen. 

A few months later he paid for his sublime folly with 
his life. ‘‘ Behold, I close my apostolate in my blood,” 
he said, as the executioners were making their prepara- 
tions. “In my death I shall find life, for I die for a 
holy cause, the defense of the Church of God, infallible 
and immaculate.” 

Then he breathed a last prayer and surrendered himself 
to his executioners. He was suspended for only a short 
time when the body was cut to pieces and parboiled. 
Then, because he was a traitor to his King, his head 
and quarters were exhibited on spikes at the city gates. 

Thus ends an almost forgotten story. John Stone was 
merely a man who saw his duty and did it without regard 
to circumstances which were breaking men all about him. 
He walked in the grace of God and had the great good 
sense to lean on the strength of God when the test came. 
But aside from all that, looking at his simple life from 
a purely human standpoint there is a compelling splendor 
about it... he fought when to fight was counted foolish, 
and when his folly continued he was simply felled with 
one contemptuous blow. “ Paid for half a tonne of tymber 
to make a payre of galloces to hang fryerstone.” 

For a time John Stone was venerated by the people 
of Canterbury as a saint and a martyr. His name was 
placed on the first list of martyrs of the English Reforma- 
tion which was presented in Rome for the process of 
beatification. In later years, however, his little story was 
lost in the general antagonism of the Reformers to devo- 
tion to the saints. His cause, nevertheless, with that of 
fifty-three others, was linked with the cause of Fisher 
and More, and in 1886 he was beatified by the same 
decree which proclaimed them Blessed. 

And so the epilogue to a humble drama is written in 
the Canterbury city commissioner’s book, “ Paid to the 
woman who scoured the kettle,” etc—hardly a fitting 
monument to such a life, but with the decree of Beatifica- 
tion it saves the memory of John Stone, the Austin Friar, 
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from complete oblivion. At least it is some small mark 
on the shore to note his passage down the stream. 
Total: “IIII Shillings & VIII Pence.” 


Sawdust Proxy 
Witt W. WHALEN 


oe were but forty Catholics in the mission parish. 
The priest came only once a month, but in his annual 
report he never had to confess that a single parishioner 
missed the Easter duty. Girt in by bigotry as by a 
miasmatic swamp, the Catholics here were more devout 
most likely than if they had had the regular weekly 
services of a real parish and not been merely a far 
outlying mission. 

Things tonight had reached a crisis of some sort. The 
bigotry, simmering in these farmlands for so many years, 
was now boiling over. A horrible woman, called an 
“ex-nun,” and the Ku Klux Klan had fomented the 
dislike of the scattered “ Papists”’ into an intense hatred. 

Caroline Prasch saw the big crowd of men, with women 
scattered here and there, come dusting up the road. A 
few carried flaming torches. To her at first the whole 
ridiculous exhibition was childish. 

But at the open window of the kitchen, Caroline over- 
heard a few of the muttered imprecations against the 
Catholics. She watched the motley parade skirt her 
father’s farm, and then wind down the turnpike, like 
an odd sort of dragon, in the direction of the Catholic 
church. The Prasches were the Catholics nearest the 
church, and it was in their charge. Caroline’s father 
had driven off with a load of lumber to the town and 
mightn’t be back till late tonight. Her two elder brothers 
were with him. She and the baby were alone in the 
house. Her mother was in the hospital. 

Caroline understood the little church was to be set 
afire. The priest was thirty miles away. What should 
she do? She wrapped the shawl carefully about the baby, 
crossed the bridge into the field, took a short cut, and 
reached the church steps just as the mob came pounding 
down the lane. She mounted the steps, and stood on 
the great stone that formed the entrance, her back against 
the church door. The building was of brick; it would 
have to be ignited from the inside. 

“Come down out of that, Caroline Prasch ” demanded 
a farmer with a crowbar in his hand. “ We don’t want 
to hurt you or the baby. Only that there — — church!” 

“But you can’t damage the church without hurting 
Paul and me!” protested Caroline, looking very womanly 
in spite of her nineteen years. “ What else have we up 
here except our church—and work?” 

“If this rotten old hut is burned down, you can come 
to our church.” 

“Can I? Thanks! Shall 1? Never!” cried Caroline. 
“Your church is all right for you. You don’t find us 
Catholics rushing over there with torches to set it ablaze, 
do you? We can mind our business, which you can’t.” 

“Good for you, Caroline!” suddenly ejaculated a 
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neighbor matron, not a Catholic, in a tone that carried. 
This farm wife had come to view the possible destruction, 
but would have no other part in it. In her secret heart, 
she was hoping Caroline would win. But could she, a 
slip of a girl against such a band of big men? 

‘““Come away from that door!” bawled the bully with 
the crowbar, “or I'll have to come up and drag you 
away!” 

Caroline slipped the baby into the hollow of her left 
arm; with her right hand she took a firm grip on the 
doorknob. ‘No, I won’t!” she fulminated stubbornly. 
“And you'll have the time of your life to drag me. A 
cow tried that yesterday, and she got her eyes opened 
for her. You'll only hurt the baby if you maul me. You 
may kill him, but you'll have to kill me first. And you'll 
kill us both before you'll break down this door.” 

“For God’s sake, don’t hurt the child!” pleaded the 
friendly neighbor woman who’d recently buried her own 
baby. “‘No, you mustn’t hurt the little fellow.” 

“Listen to me, you folks,” persisted Caroline. ** My 
great-grandfather helped to build this church. Those old 
faded bricks represent his sweat—and love. He’s there!” 
She pointed beyond to a grave where daisies waved sleepy 
heads in the flare of the torches. “It was part of his 
life work. If grandfather came out of that grave and 
stood before you, could one of you point a finger at 
him and say he ever did any of your ancestors wrong— 
or you? Have any of us done you injury because we are 
Catholics? You know we have not. Haven’t we been 
good neighbors? What’s wrong with you? What’s got 
into your heads to make you crazy?” 

“ That church ain’t goin’ to stand no longer!” bellowed 
the leader of the mob, the hero with the crowbar. 

“Then I’m going down with it, and so is Paul,” was 
Caroline’s admonition. “‘ There'll be two new graves over 
there beside grandfather’s, and it can be told as a memorial 
of your intolerance.” 

The bully with the crowbar, though somewhat abashed 
and shaky, put his foot on the bottom step; he meant to 
drag the girl down—if he could! But the mother of 
the dead baby rushed and gripped his elbow. He whirled 
on her, and she pushed him in the chin with the heel of 
her hand. He slid on the dew-wet grass and crashed down, 
crowbar and all. 

It was a funny fall, and some skittish youngster started 
to giggle like a guinea fowl. That broke the tension. 
The prostrate hero with the crowbar began to collect 
himself off the grass amid guffaws. He’d lost a deal of 
dignity and bark off his shins where the iron bar hit him. 

The friendly woman mounted to the second step, facing 
the crowd that found this show better than they’d ex- 
pected. She backed up the other two steps till she stood 
beside Caroline. There she spoke with her arm pro- 
tectingly about the girl. 

“T’m no Catholic,” she declared. “ But I know Caro- 
line Prasch, and no man will hurt her or her baby 
brother, while I have a breath to fight. What about Mrs. 
Prasch near dead in the hospital? She will die if anything 
happens to her little one. Who’s with me?” 
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“Me, Jane, of course. You kin always count on your 
ole man.” And her stalwart husband strode up and took 
his place by her side. 

The mob was now divided, which, to be sure, meant 
its backbone was broken. It wasn’t long till the crowd 
started to disperse, the ringleader departing to the echo 
of boohs. He was hurrying, too, to find liniment for his 
aching shins. The church was saved. Such the psy- 
chology of mobs! 

Caroline the sure-footed picked her way across the field 
with her precious burden wrapped up in the shawl. She 
stood on the little bridge over the brook and listened. 
There wasn’t a sound from the house. All was well 
there. She hastened in and turned up the light, taking 
care first to pull down the window-blinds. Then she sat 
back and hooted laughing, as a big battered doll baby 
rolled out of the shawl. It was a prized relic, that kewpie. 
won at a fair, the property of her little sister whom the 
scarlet fever took back to God. 

Little Paul was asleep in his cradle, his empty bottle 
still in his rosebud hand. He smiled, showing a pearl of 
a tooth. Caroline wondered if possibly the angels were 
telling him about his sawdust proxy. 


Education 


How High Is a High School? 


Joun WILTBYE 


OT many weeks ago, a bright young gentleman, a 

research man in the sublimer regions of mathematics 
(if there are any, which is dubious), told me off-hand 
the answer to the question, “ How long is a string?” In 
my simple fashion I had puzzled over that problem, only 
to lay it aside as insoluble; to me it was the song the 
sirens sang, and the name which Achilles took when he 
hid himself among the women, all in one. But nothing 
escapes the acumen of these mathematicians. ‘ That’s 
easy,” quoth he, when I sought to pose him. “ The length 
of any string is twice the distance from either end of the 
string to the middle of the string.” And he wrote me off 
a formula to guide me for the future, which formula prob- 
ably lies at this moment under the nethermost stratum of 
my desk. 

Were my young friend at hand I would put the ques- 
tion, sure of subsequent streams of enlightenment, ‘“ How 
high is a high school?” But he is far from my side, en- 
gaged—in these times, too!—in pursuing quantums of the 
fourth degree to their ultimate lair. 

Happily, I am able to summon in his stead the super- 
intendent in charge of the high-school division in the city 
of New York, Dr. John L. Tildsley. For several years 
Dr. Tildsley has been applying measurements to high 
schools in all parts of the country, and on January 10, 
as incumbent of the Alexander Inglis lectureship at the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education, he reported some 
of his findings. The gist of these is that the high school 
is not high. On the contrary, it is low. 

It is bound to be low for a very simple reason. In 
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every high school seventy-five per cent of the pupils are 
subjected to a curriculum which has been drawn up to 
meet the alleged abilities of the other twenty-five per 
cent. But these groundlings, in point of bald fact, are in- 
tellectually unfitted to profit by real high-school work, 
and thus three-fourths of the pupils are held down to a 
low level. [ am not quoting directly, but I think that I 
am not overstating the case. Perhaps I am understating 
it. Since Dr. Tildsley held a little later that the Ameri- 
can high school has issued to thousands of pupils diplomas 
that “are worthless and lying,” and that morons have 
no great trouble in entering high school and staying there 
for four years, I do not believe that my paraphrase of 
his answer can be scored as exaggerated. 

The difficulty, according to Dr. Tildsley, begins in the 
elementary school. Instead of trying to solve it we ac- 
cept it, and this puts us on “a course that is not only 
dishonest but inevitably calamitous in the outcome.” Let 
me here quote directly : 

By our want of honesty, our fear of criticism, especially that of 
being called undemocratic, we are refusing to acknowledge and 
then to act on the fact of the very great differences in learning 
power of children of the same age. So when children reach the 
age of fourteen, we give them lying dishonest credentials, and 
send them to schools labeled “high schools,” to take work for 
which they are unfitted, and for which they never will be, never 
can be, and never should be, fitted. For the past twenty-five years, 
we have been devoting our best energies in the public high schools 
in salvaging the boys and girls at the lower end of the curve of 
capacity. Our efforts have been largely fruitless. 


It seems to me that this song has been sung in the pages 
of America for more than a quarter of a century. It is 
encouraging to know that the falsity and the dire results 
of “‘ democracy in education ” are at last beginning to be 
appreciated in those quarters precisely where hitherto the 
dogma has been most sedulously fostered. 

Educationally, the results of this dogma are scandalous. 
New York has actually adopted a plan of “ articulation 
and integration” under which pupils rise from grade to 
grade, regardless of their accomplishments. They are pro- 
moted not because they have learned anything, but be- 
cause it is February or June. According to Dr. Tildsley, 
this “ articulation and integration ” has found favor in all 
the larger cities of the United States, except in those in 
New England. The hide-bound conservatism rampant in 
that region inclines educators to abide by definite grade 
standards. To quote Dr. Tildsley again: 


In accordance with this conception of the function of an elemen- 
tary school, a moron, or a pupil who has refused or neglected to 
give any serious attention to his school work, must nevertheless 
be admitted at the end of six years to the junior high school, and 
at the end of nine years to the high school, frequently an academic 
high school, there to continue this farcical process labeled “ edu- 
cation” until such time as the compulsory school law permits 
his release. In fact, this absurd procedure has been followed for 
years in a majority of the large cities of this country. 


The results are all that an intelligent observer would 
predict. Since the high-school freshman knows little or 
nothing, a curriculum must be arranged which ought to 
revert to the second or third grade of the elementary 
school, but does not. Instead, it seeks to find some sub- 
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jects with which a moron can, or can be induced to, en- 
gage. The principle seems to be that the upper school 
may not reject improperly prepared applicants, but must 
adjust its work to them. Not infrequently the pupils, 
judged by the standard tests, are hardly able to read. 
Last June, tests given to 1,068 pupils in a representative 
New York high school disclosed that nearly sixty per cent 
ot the freshmen were at least one full year below the 
reading ability normally expected of freshmen, and that 
thirty-two per cent were two years under the normal. 

Poor as are these results in the intellectual order, the 
effect upon the character of these boys and girls is even 
more deplorable. Dr. Tildsley writes: 

As the fruit of our miscalled democratic attempt to educate all 
boys and girls . . . we are sending out every year in this country, 
in the aggregate, hundreds of thousands of boys and girls who 
have been allowed to confirm in the high school the habit begun 
in the lower school of “ getting by” instead of doing their best. 
For the youth thus handicapped, there will be small place in the 
America that will be mobilizing its forces to stand squarely again 
on its feet. 

| am not unmindful of the fact that in our large cities 
the only civilizing force that is brought to bear upon a 
large group of our boys and girls is the devoted work oi 
the teachers in the public primary and secondary schools. 
It has long been my view, which | have been happy to 
express in public as often as opportunity offered, that in 
spite of the essential evils of the system with which they 
are connected, their work is of incalculable worth to the 
community. Most unfortunate, then, is it, that their ef- 
forts should be hampered by the absurd “ integration and 
articulation ” plan which practically rewards the pupil for 
his idleness. 

But some such plan is inevitable, granted the theory oi 
democracy in education. The theory at once collides with 
the hard fact that some boys and girls reach the acme 
of their intellectual development in their fourteenth, and 
many more in their sixteenth, year. Not a few will finish 
even the seventh grade with extreme difficulty, and will 
find little or no profit in the eighth. But the compulsory 
education law requires attendance until the completion 
of the eighteenth year, and in many localities attempts are 
being made to extend the age of infancy to twenty-one. 
Since the youngsters must be put through school, the 
school must provide effortless courses through which they 
can be put, regardless of their educational value, and, 
what is worse, regardless of their effect upon the charac- 
ter of the pupil. 

Thus far the indictment. Is there a remedy at hand? 
Dr. Tildsley offers these suggestions. 

1. The school age should be restricted to sixteen years. 

2. The elective system should be abandoned, or severe- 
ly limited, in the high schools. 

3. In every community a high school or schools should 
be reserved for exceptionally bright pupils. 

4. Such schools will require well trained teachers. The 
standards are falling because of “undue stress on the 
professional training of teachers, narrowly conceived, with 
over-emphasis on methods as distinguished from compre- 
hensive scholarship, broad cultural outlook, enriched per- 
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sonality, and a very human and permanent interest in the 
well-being of boys and girls. 

5. For the slow pupils, completing the eighth grade, 
some sort or form of continuation school might be pro- 
vided. 

Evidently point 5 is offered as a sop to the popular 
delusion that every pupil must continue after the eighth 
grade, regardless of his temper of mind. Usually we put 
this pupil in a nondescript establishment styled a “ voca- 
tional school,” either a separate institution, or a division 
of the regular high school. Dr. Tildsley honestly con- 
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fesses that the problem of what to do with the slow pupil, 
obliged by law to go to school, is not solved by building 
more vocational schools. 

It is indeed difficult to plan a high school for boys and 
girls “of the lowest level of intelligence.” Dr. Tildsley 
thinks that the difficulty will remain until some genius 
arises to tell us how to solve it. No doubt, he is right. 
But while waiting for that genius, need the high school 
continue to be low? Surely, if we quietly toss this “ de- 
mocracy in education” with its corollaries into the ash- 
heap, it can be raised a little higher. 


Nine Old Men on the General Welfare 


Paut L. Brake y, S.J. 


defend himself against “the atrocious crime of 

being a young man.” Men were old at fifty in 
those days, and probably the aim of Walpole’s indictment 
was to stamp the youthful Pitt as an unbreeched infant 
whose proper place was not Parliament but the nursery. 
It is amusing to note how the indictment—with a varia- 
tion—is brought in different ages, as though some special 
virtue were inherent in youth or in old age. Very likely 
Methusalem had his critics, who asked why he kept on 
living, and I have no doubt whatever that young David 
picked up his sling and went out to meet Goliath with a 
chorus of disapprobation still ringing in his ears. To- 
day, I think, we incline to bestow our favor upon youth, 
and to consider that age should be satisfied with a warm 
corner in the kitchen and a bowl of gruel. 

An echo of this popular estimate is found in recent de- 
nunciations of the Supreme Court of the United States 
by radicals, Reds, pinks, and earnest young people bent 
upon social reform. I do not know who invented the 
phrase “ nine old men ”—although the late Will Rogers, 
I believe, is responsible for the “ ten old men ”—but it is 
used so often that it is growing threadbare. There is a 
spice of truth in the charge that the Justices are old men, 
or none at all; very probably, your opinion will be colored 
by your own age. My dear old friend, the late Rev. John 
Lane, used to say when some acquaintance would be ac- 
cused of having reached his seventieth year, “ Pooh, that’s 
young! ”’ 

But at this long last the truth must be told. The scanda- 
lous fact is that the average age of the Justices is seventy 
years, eight months, and three days. Of course, they 
will be older by the time these lines are in print, but, oddly, 
the Justice for whom the radicals, the Reds, the pinks, and 
the earnest young folk always have a word of approba- 
tion, Mr. Justice Brandeis, will reach his eightieth birth- 
day this year. Although his years exceed the average of 
the Court by nine, age does not seem to have sapped his 
brains. It may also be worth noticing that the Justice who 
has most offended this group by his decision in the case 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, Mr. Justice Roberts, 
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is the youngest on the bench, being a mere infant of sixty. 

It must, then, be sadly admitted that most members 
of the Supreme Court have lived long enough to be con- 
sidered “old.” Taking men as they are, the future in 
this respect will probably repeat the past. It is a gen- 
eral presumption that long years devoted to one’s pro- 
fession will bring, at least to a few, experience, knowl- 
edge, and wisdom, that youth lacks experience, and that it 
is not commonly dowered with knowledge or wisdom. 
For some time to come, then, the President, in looking 
about for a Justice to propose to the Senate, will prob- 
ably pass over the law-school graduates of the last five 
years, and take his chances with an older man. It is barely 
possible that he may thus miss some young Justinian, but 
that is a risk we must run until we learn to distinguish 
the Justinians. 

It is amusing to observe the reactions to any Supreme 
Court decision, whether the vote be unanimous, or five to 
four. (Probably the reactions would not differ greatly 
were the average age of the Court some thirty years.) 
The politicians chant a dirge or intone a paean; Harry 
Elmer Barnes may usually be counted on to send out a 
flood of pinkish propaganda, and Heywood Broun often 
trails in his wake. We now have to thank Mr. Broun 
for his “ Mr. Justice Roberts and his mob,” and “the 
reckless six marauders,” pleasing variations on “ the nine 
old men.” But Mr. Broun is not always content with call- 
ing names, an avocation in which he is an expert. In his 
column for January 10, he turned aside to dogmatize on 
the “ original ” Constitutional Convention, as though there 
were several competing brands, and on points of con- 
stitutional interpretation. 

The results are not happy. Mr. Broun asserts that 
“three times the original Constitutional Convention went 
on record against the right of the Supreme Court to in- 
validate the acts of the national legislature,” a statement 
which is enough to flunk a first-year law student igno- 
miniously. The Court disregarded this alleged record on 
January 6, but that is not the worst of the Court’s offend- 
ing. 

Mr. Broun is convinced that “ Mr. Justice Roberts and 
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his mob removed the general-welfare clause from the 
Constitution.”” Assuming that Mr. Broun read the Court’s 
decision, | must conclude either that he should consult 
his oculist as soon as possible, or that what he thought 
was the Court’s decision was something quite different— 
a copy of the World-Telegram for April 1, 1935, for in- 
stance. For there is nothing in the decision, or in the 
.ainority opinion, which removes the general-welfare 
clause from the Constitution. The simple truth is that the 
nine old men joined in affirming it. The effect of the 
decision of the “ reckless six marauders,” plus the opinion 
of the minority, gives the clause an extension which up 
te the present time has not been generally claimed. For 
the decision was unanimous in upholding the interpretation 
of Hamilton against the more restricted view advocated 
by Madison. 

Possibly this decision was what President Roosevelt 
had in mind when, at the Jackson Day dinner, he said that 
the effects of the two “ opinions” might be fundamental 
and widespread. Congress now has power to establish 
with unquestioned authority a highly acceptable substitute 
for the Agricultural Act. It may now make grants for 
the common welfare in many fields into which it has 
never gone. 

The Court declined to “ascertain the scope of the 
phrase * general welfare of the United States’.” The 
scope, however, is “ great,” and the “ range of discretion 
permitted to the Congress ” is “ wide.” But the power of 
the Congress to tax for the general welfare is undoubted, 
and “the power of the Congress to authorize expenditure 
of public moneys for public purposes is not limited by the 
direct grants of legislative power found in the Constitu- 
tion.” In other words, the confines of the power to tax, 
while not unlimited, “ are set in the clause which confers 
it,” and are not restrained, as Madison thought they were, 
by the subsequent clauses of the same section “ which 
bestow and define the legislative powers of the Congress.” 
Hence, Congress may expend money raised by taxation 
for the general welfare of the United States, even though 
the expenditure is for a purpose not enumerated in these 
subsequent clauses. Provided that the purpose is truly 
national, and that Congress does not by contractual and 
other instruments seek to coerce or destroy agencies which 
under the Constitution are reserved to the several States, 
such expenditure is assuredly within the authority of 
‘Congress. 

Writing in the New York Times for January 12, Dean 
Dinwiddie, Editor of the United States Law Week, points 
out that on two conclusions at least, all the members of 
the Supreme Court are in agreement. One is that the 
processing tax, had it stood alone, with no relation to the 
control of agricultural production, a power which lies out- 
side the authority of Congress, would have been a valid 
tax. The other is that “ Congress is granted by the gen- 
eral-welfare clause a distinct power, apart from the other 
powers of the Constitution, to tax and spend for the 
national public welfare.” He continues: 


Though there may be a difference of opinion between the 
majority and the minority as to the limitations of the Hamilton 
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and Story interpretation, the fact of its adoption by all the memi- 
bers of the Court may well prove to be the most important ul- 
timate consequence of the AAA decision. There has been opened 
up a new field of constitutional law—the general-welfare power 
of the Federal Government—which remains to be explored. Its 
scope is still to be determined. 


The nine old men did not do so badly by the general- 
welfare clause after all, if in their recent decision they 
“ opened up a new field of constitutional law.”” The AAA 
failed not because the welfare of agriculture is not an es- 
sential element of the general welfare, but because its 
methods were unconstitutional inasmuch as they sought 
through the taxing power to assert for Congress an au- 
thority which the Constitution does not confer upon Con- 
gress. The Federal Government can acquire a power 
which it does not now possess in one way only—through 
the ratification by the people of the several States of an 
Amendment to the Constitution. 

Under the general-welfare clause, as clarified by the 
Supreme Court, Congress is not deprived of power to 
aid agriculture. Its power in this respect is unques- 
tionably expanded by the decision. Congress might, it 
seems to me, vote the farmers an out-and-out bonus. With- 
out going that far, it could reduce production by leasing 
or purchasing farm lands which would then be allowed to 
lie fallow. Probably a plan involving subsidies for the 
positive use of land for soil-conservation purposes would 
be legitimate. But the methods by which agriculture might 
be aided are so numerous and complicated that they may 
be left to the experts who are now considering them with 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace. 

But agriculture is not the sole activity in the States 
which has a relation to the general welfare. Industry, 
education, and the conservation of the public health are 
others. Provided that its action does not transfer to Wash- 
ington a power reserved to the States, may Congress now 
vote bounties and subsidies to schools and hospitals? May 
it purchase or lease, and operate or retire, essential in- 
dustries and mines? Under the decision, the original 
Smith-Towner Federal education bill could not stand. 
But may Congress hereafter appropriate funds for the 
use of all schools, including Catholic schools, in the States, 
with no proviso other than that the funds shall actually 
be used for the purpose specified? Can it do the same for 
hospitals, orphanages, homes for old people, prisons, 
asylums, and similar institutions which serve a public need, 
in the States? 

In my judgment, appropriations for all these purposes 
are now constitutional, even though some of them might 
not be wise. But, as Dean Dinwiddie well says, we have 
here a new field of constitutional law which remains to 
be explored. It may be that in answering all these ques- 
tions in the affirmative I am wrong. I hope that I am. In 
my mind’s eye, I already see the grafters marching on to 
Washington. 

In any case, the nine old men must be absolved from 
the guilt of removing the general-welfare clause from 
the Constitution. They affirmed and, it seems to me, did 
their best to enlarge it. 
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gasp sre at the annual Communion Breakfast of 
the Carroll Club in New York City on January 12, 
the novelist Mrs. Margaret Culkin Banning expressed 
disturbance of mind over the emphasis laid in our days 
upon security. The poor fear they will become poorer ; 
those who are secure today are fearful lest they be in- 
secure tomorrow. Freedom, which used to be our solici- 
tude, has taken a second place. I was myself surprised to 
.ead a frank acknowledgment a couple of months ago 
by one of our leading “ liberal ” magazines that if it comes 
to a final choice between a government which will give us 
all “ security” and a government that will give us free- 
dom, the best thing to do is to take the security and let 
the freedom go. 

I suppose that must be the liberal point of view; but 
| find it extremely difficult to learn why it is. Looking 
at things in a literal sort of way, I had always imagined 
it was the other way around. 

Mrs. Banning did not investigate that contradiction, but 
since she was addressing women, about 700 of them, she 
did talk on how a woman can avoid mental insecurity, 
which in the long run is more important than the economic 
variety. For history shows that the latter is by no means 
a guarantee of the former. Indeed, the number of women 
economically well provided for who turn eccentric or 
melancholy, or whose life pattern becomes a moral snarl 
is a matter of common experience. And when poverty 
and destitution strike them while void of mental resources 
the calamity generates a descending spiral in which each 
misery lends impetus to the other. 

Mrs. Banning proposed several requisites for attain- 
ing mental security. Among these was the cultivation of 
“impersonal ” interests. Women, as has been observed 
through the centuries, are prone to concentrate upon the 
personal. This gives their likes and dislikes a degree of 
life and color. But what are they to do when the personal 
motive evaporates, as it is apt to do under the withering 
blast of time? Even the mother of many children has 
her lonely hours, when the brood are busy with their own 
concerns, or have grown up and emigrated. If she con- 
tinues to concentrate upon their intimate affairs it may 
hinder rather than help. 

The need of a woman in these insecure times, in Mrs. 
Banning’s opinion, is to cultivate some “ impersonal ” 
interests, according to her opportunity and ability. These 
will be her comfort in her darker hours. It might be 
asked: but should not her Faith and the practice thereof 
offer such comfort? The answer is that the Faith presup- 
poses something to operate upon. 





A® a practical consequence from the foregoing I might 
suggest subscribing to Catholic periodicals. How- 
ever, this is so obvious that I leave it to the reader, and 
merely stop to note the emergence of several new Catho- 
lic periodicals at home and abroad. 
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Christus is a monthly review in the Spanish language 
for the clergy published by the Episcopal Executive Com- 
mittee of Mexico, on the order of our own Ecclesiastical 
Review or Homiletic Monthly. Its first volume begins 
with December, 1935 (D. Luis Flores Ramos. Apartado 
7948. Mexico, D. F. $2.00 per year). Topics treated are: 
Ecclesiastical Documents, Civil Documents, Dogma, 
Liturgy, Pedagogy, National Catholic Activities, Homi- 
letics, Asceticism, Moral Theology, Catholic Action, Cur- 
rent Topics, Bibliography. Editors and contributors de- 
serve our admiration for producing, under all the dif- 
ficulties that try their country such a carefully planned 
and informative magazine. It affords the scattered and 
harassed Mexican clergy an opportunity for keeping them- 
selves posted as to the duties of their office and the do- 
ings of the Church in other lands. 

The Eastern Churches Quarterly edited by Dom Bede 
Winslow, O.S.B., of St. Augustine’s Abbey, Ramsgate, 
with Donald Attwater as Associate Editor, is a continua- 
tion of the Eastern Churches number of Pax, published 
by the Benedictine monks of Prinknash, England ($1.00 
a year. Agent U. S. A., James F. Kane, 804 West 180th 
Street, New York City). The review aims at carrying 
out the wishes of the Holy Father expressed in his letter 
“ Rerum Orientalium ” of helping Catholics in the West 
to understand the Christian tradition of the East. Articles 
are devoted to the study of the Eastern Liturgies and to 
questions of historical and theological interest. At the 
same time, present-day conditions and contemporary 
events are dealt with. More popular in form, and adapted 
to the needs of English-speaking Americans of the Eastern 
Rites, is the monthly Chrysostom ($2.00. Park Avenue, 
Granville, N. Y.) 

A Travers le Monde: Jésuites Missionaires (“ Around 
the World with the Jesuit Missionaries ’’) is the self-ex- 
plaining title adopted by a new mission publication fol- 
lowing the American lead in rotogravure display and hu- 
man-interest narratives of Jesuit missions in all countries 
(M. A. Novello, 42, Montée Saint-Barthélemy, Lyons, 
France. 27 francs per annum). The photographs are 
abundant and striking, the text simple and popular. 

The Social Order is a weekly published at 12, Kut- 
cherry Road, Allahabad, U. P., India, for $2.50 per an- 
num. It aims at “ discussing in a humane spirit the grave 
problems of social reconstruction, as they affect life in 
India.” Indian Catholics follow with interest the ramifica- 
tions of Catholic social thought in other lands. The third 
issue of the magazine reprints Father Parsons’ article on 
“A Plan for Articulate Laymen (America, December 
10, 1932). America’s Chronicle is paralleled by a three- 
page review by countries of “ International News.” 

Norman McKenna, Richard L-G. Deverall, and Thom- 
as Barry are three young Catholic men who have launched 
as a monthly the Christian Front, in the interests of social 
reconstruction on Christian principles (22 Eaton Place, 
East Orange, N. J. $1.00. per year). Their enterprise 
will be followed with interest as an attempt to promote 
an aggressively social, but non-political program in line 
with Catholic teaching. THE Prierm. 
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Dramatics 


More Dramatic Hits 


ELIzABETH JorDAN, D.Litt. 





WO more smashing stage successes have come to 

town. It is a great dramatic season, this. It doesn’t 
leave play critics much time to do their reading, but it’s 
a fine winter to be alive in, and have one’s health. Health 
is a prime requisite for critics these winter nights, when 
New York’s snobbish traffic regulations give the right of 
way to all private cars and make those of us who use 
the humble taxicab walk blocks in blizzards to find one. 
However, we were about to discuss plays. 

The big success of the month, of course, and of many 
months to come, is Gilbert Miller’s production of “ Vic- 
toria Regina,” in which he is starring Helen Hayes at the 
Broadhurst Theater. Written by Laurence Housman, di- 
rected by no other than Mr. Miller himself, and with our 
brightest star passionately in love with her new role, the 
success of the play was assured before the public had a 
peep at it. Now the theater is “ sold out” and from fifty 
to a hundred men and women with high hearts and ach- 
ing feet are standing throughout every performance be- 
cause they cannot get seats. 

It may as well be admitted at once that, not forgetting 
Mr. Miller’s inspiring direction and Rex Whistler’s superb 
sets, the honors of the occasion go to Miss Hayes. The 
play is a nice piece of work, smoothly and sympathetically 
written and with much delicate humor. But it is a chron- 
icle and not a drama and the interest is episodic. The big- 
gest thrill in it comes when “ the great old girl,” close to 
‘the end of her splendid earthly pilgrimage, is wheeled out 
on a balcony of Buckingham Palace that her adoring and 
cheering subjects may have one of their last glimpses of 
her. 

Aside from this, there was little drama. | did not warm 
up in the least when young Queen Victoria came in from 
a drive and said she had been shot at. But there are 
numberless bits of enchanting comedy. Of these the best 
was the scene with John Brown, also during the Queen’s 
old age, in which that faithful servitor orders her to 
put her “ bunnit straight” before Disraeli comes in, and 
she obeys him. Another amusing bit is the scene in which 
the Queen, a bride of a week, watches her husband shav- 
ing, and is awed and fascinated by the phenomenon. 
There is also a charmingly sentimental scene in which 
Disraeli tells Her Majesty about his dead wife while she, 
old and desperately lonely, thinks of her dead Albert. 
Her thoughts are mirrored in a face so like Victoria’s 
in her late days that one gasps over the genius of the 
“ make-up.” 


For that make-up is a work of genius. In the final 


scenes of the play it is Victoria herself who is before us— 
complete with shawl and “ bunnit” and plumpness, and 
features that wobble a little, and eyes that are old and wise 
and very weary. I am glad I once saw her, riding in her 
pony cart near Balmoral, and looking exactly like Miss 
Hayes in the final scenes of the new play. Oh, ves, you 
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will weep over Victoria Regina and you will laugh over 
her. Then you will go forth and mention wisely that 
the play is a chronicle and not a drama. But you will 
have had a wonderful evening watching the queen and 
the actress, and it will be very ungrateful of you to 
utter any criticism at all. To Her Majesty, the Queen! 

‘ Libel,” also presented to us by Gilbert Miller, is the 
second big theatrical success of the month. Written by 
Edward Wooll and directed by Otto Ludwig Priminger, 
it is filling Henry Miller’s Theater at every performance. 
No lack of drama here, no lack of thrills. It is a court- 
room play, in which the entire action takes place during 
a trial for libel in a King’s Bench Court in London. Mr. 
Miller has brought over an admirable British company, 
headed by Colin Clive, to do it justice. Nothing better 
than the acting in this play can be seen on our stage 
this winter. I thought the two opposing counsel in the 
case—Ernest Lawford and Wilfrid Lawson—were even 
better than the featured player, and that the judge, Fred- 
erick Leister, was as good. But they were all superb. 
The performance of Boris Marshalov as an excitable and 
excited French doctor puts him on my list of players 
doing the best “ bits” of the season; and the impersona- 
tion of “ Numero Quinze,”” by Robert Simmons, must ap 
pear on the same list. It sends a slow shiver the length 
of one’s spine. For every reason, no lover of the theater 
should miss “ Libel.” 

And now we come to Clifford Odets’ new play, “ Para- 
dise Lost,” about which there seems to be considerable 
difference of opinion among play-goers and reviewers. | 
found it intensely interesting, and‘ almost perfectly acted 
It would be both, of course, put on as it is (at the Long- 
acre Theater) by the Group Theater and with such play- 
ers as Morris Carnovsky, Stella Adler, and Luther Adler 
in the leading roles. They were all as good as we ex- 
pected them to be. Mr. Adler, perhaps, was a bit too 
good. He saw fit to ignore the modern stage traditions, 
that a man on the edge of his nerves must put over his 
big scenes with dignified self-control. In real life, if he 
is a highly temperamental Jewish business man, as Marcus 
Katz is in the Odets play, he does nothing of the sort. 
He explodes all over the lot and on all occasions. Mr 
Adler acted the role of Katz exactly as Katz would have 
acted it in real life—and Mr. Adler’s reward for this 
insight is to be accused of over-acting. Another “ bit ” 
I shall mention in my season resumé, is the acting of 
Walter Coy as a victim of “ walking sickness.” It was 
fine work, but harrowing to watch. In fact there is always 
a good deal that is harrowing in Mr. Odets’ plays; but 
there is also much drama, much sincerity, much under- 
standing of his own field of social research, and much 
beauty in the writing and interpretation of his plays. We 
can laugh somewhere else. At the Longacre we're very 
apt to learn something, unless we make a special effort 
not to. 

I have been a long time getting around to Standish 
O’Neill’s production of “ Moon Over Mulberry Street,” 
at the Forty-fourth Street Theater. For one reason, it 
contains one short scene that should be axed out or ably 
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and decently re-written. That scene is as out of keeping 
with the play as a polecat would be in a sweet-scented 
garden. There are some really charming bits here and 
there in the comedy, and as a whole it is a recognizable 
picture of a certain type of Italian tenement home life, 
with its love, its laughter, its blindness and its insight, 
its loyalty, its occasional temperamental spasms. But it is 
very uneven, and in spots very artificial, and the leading 
lady isn’t Park Avenue at all, as she is supposed to be. 
I suspect that this is because Nicholas Cosentino knows 
much more about Mulberry Street than about Park 
Avenue. In the end, however, both he and the hero drop 
the unworthy Park Avenue girl, which gives the play a 
happy ending. 

Despite its numerous weaknesses the little comedy has 
held on for several months, largely I think, because of the 
excellent acting of Valerie Bergere and Micha Ferenzo as 
a devoted Italian couple. Italians criticize the play, but 
they flock to see it just the same. 

Speaking of good acting reminds me to add a word 
about some perfect acting, that of Madame Alla Nazimova 
in Ibsen’s “ Ghosts.” Speaking of her baby in “ Good 
Earth,” several years ago, Nazimova said “ There is noth- 
ing like it.”’ I can repeat that tribute to her art. There 
has been nothing like it, nothing to aproach it, in any 
other stars interpretation of the role of Mrs. Alving. 
Our players—all of them, and inspiring as some of them 
are—should see it as a lesson. But perhaps it will be off 
the stage when these lines are read. “‘ Ghosts” is not a 
merry play, and New Yorkers must have merriment. 





A Review of Current Books 











The Task of Catholicism 


THE THREAT TO EUROPEAN CULTURE. By Ludwig 
Freund. Sheed and Ward. $1.50. Published November 20. 

EADERS of Peter Wust’s Crisis in the West, Karl Adam’s 

Christ and the Western Mind, and Christopher Dawson’s 
Modern Dilemma, will be interested in this study from the pen 
of a German Jew. Dr. Freund is a European to the core and is 
free from the apocalyptic fatalism that colors so many books that 
have come out of Germany since Spengler. He finds the outlook 
dark enough, and forecasts that if the present anarchy of spiritual, 
political, social, and economic forces is not ended by a real spiritual 
revolution Europe will go down before a series of catastrophes 
more frightful than the World War. But he will not accept 
Spengler’s system of an inevitable law of decline for each culture 
and believes in the possibility of recuperation. The only power 
capable of saving Europe is the Catholic Church, for Rome alone 
embraces the whole of life. 

Dr. Freund insists that the disintegration of European culture 
is due to the centrifugal pull of the multiple and conflicting forces 
that compose it. The European is the most complex of the cul- 
tures. It was based originally upon the union of the Christian 
religion with the organizing and political genius of Rome and 
the intellect and logic of Hellas; unlike other cultural units, it 
has included within its sphere every form of cultural activity. 
When the Reformation shifted the emphasis from religion as the 
center of life, ali the particular interests, politics, economics, the 
advantage of a class or group, became autonomous and were 
pursued without regard for the whole. 
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The author believes that the marriage of Christianity with 
Greek thought introduced a rift in the religious sphere which led 
inevitably to the defections of the Renaissance and the modern 
age; in his eyes faith and knowledge are mutually exclusive, and 
to allow intellect and logic to play upon the mysteries is to end 
the primacy of religion in life. Yet despite this and kindred errors 
(for all his sincerity and sympathy Dr. Freund’s vision of things 
Catholic is still a strange one), his analysis of the European scene 
is trenchant and powerful, and he suggests, without fuly grasping 
the implications, what is the real task of Catholicism if it is to 
regenerate the modern world. For Catholicism must restore unity 
to the broken personality as well as to the disrupted social order ; 
it must incorporate every energy and every value of the modern 
world into an harmonious hierarchy under the sovereignty of God; 
and must baptize the reasoning of the philosopher and the planning 
of the statesmen, and consecrate anew in the unity of Christ the 
laborer’s tool and the artist’s brush. GERARD J. Murpuy. 


Black Shirt 


SAWDUST CAESAR. By George Seldes. Harper and Brothers. 


$3.00. 
hy is perhaps unfortunate that the publishers in their advance 
publicity and Mr. Seldes in his foreword should have emphasized 
the fact that publication of the present volume was withheld four 
years ago at the instance of the British Foreign Office and the 
Quai D’Orsay. More recently, however, the statesmen have stifled 
their scruples, and in perfect synchronism with the League’s sanc- 
tion program against Italy, this denunciation of Fascism and its 
Duce was released in mid-November. Hence anyone who can re- 
member the muddied torrent of propaganda during the World War 
may be excused if at first he views Mr. Seldes’ work with the 
raised eyebrows of polite skepticism. As a precaution, he should 
consider the fact that even truth can be effective propaganda, 
and strive for objective detachment as best he may. 

Mr. Seldes sets forth, in the best journalistic manner, the story 
of Benito Mussolini’s turbulent boyhood, rebellious adolescence, 
changing philosophies and credos, and especially the basis of his 
claim to a place in history—the Fascist Government of Italy. 
Truly, Il Duce has trodden a tortuous path—from radical Social- 
ism to rabid nationalism, from anti-imperialistic agitation (for 
which he suffered a prison term) to a war of conquest in Africa, 
from exile to escape military conscription to the militarism which 
absorbs fifty years of every able-bodied male Italian’s life. He is 
the at least quondam atheist who settled the Roman Question. He 
is the man who wrote in 1920: “The state, Moloch with its 
horrible face, today does everything, sees everything, controls 
everything. . . . Down with the state in all its forms of incarna- 
tion, the state of yesterday, of today, of tomorrow,” yet who could 
say only a few years later: “ The state is the central idea of our 
government. . . . Our formula is this: Everything in the state, 
nothing outside the state, nothing against the state.” 

The most serious specific indictments leveled by Mr. Seldes 
against Mussolini are his betrayal of the cause of Italian neu- 
trality in 1914 for French money, his betrayal of the peasant and 
the working man by making Fascism the shield of capital and 
“the interests” in 1921, his leadership or at least acquiescence in 
the murder of Deputy Giacomo Matteotti, the deleterious effects 
of Fascist finance on the standard of living and whole economic 
position of the nation, and the inevitable drive of Fascist ideology 
toward war. To Mr. Seldes, Mussolini’s whole career can be ex- 
plained only by the man’s inexhaustible craving for power and 
superiority. Political and personal necessity of this kind motivated 
the Lateran Treaty as well as the suppression of rival parties, the 
complete muzzling of the press, the violent stifling of all opposi- 
tion, and the present diversion in Africa. 

The publishers describe the work as completely documented ; 
yet it is by no means the oewwre documentée of the scientific his- 
torian. One will find citations of speeches and writings without 
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dates, chapter, or page; again, mere corroborative assertion can- 
not be regarded as complete proof, particularly when it emanates 
from the subject’s enemies. In a solitary instance, Mr. Seldes re- 
fers us to a statement by a correspondent of the Fellowship Forum. 
This reviewer never expected to be asked to take seriously that 
sensitive mirror of enlightened opinion. But it should be said 
that the evidence amassed for the author’s main points, if not in 
all respects compelling, will take considerable effort to disprove. 
The relations of Fascism with the Vatican are well handled on 
the whole; and Mr. Seldes does not forget to include the telling 
boutade of the New Yorker’s Howard Brubaker: “As we under- 
stand the controversy between Church and State in Italy, the whole 
question is who gets the custody of the child.” 

One will differ from Mr. Seldes’ views on many points; and 
it would be wrong to consider this book as the final and com- 
plete judgment on Signor Mussolini. But it is safe to say (and 
Mr. Seldes does much to prove), that there has been much false 
propaganda in this country in favor of Fascism, and this work may 
help as a corrective. It should be read by all those who, through 
mental sluggishness or disgust at the japery of our parliamen- 
tarians, sigh for a dictatorship (whether Fascist or proletarian) 
as a cure for our ills. GERARD FRANCIS YATES. 


Soldier King 


ALBERT OF BELGIUM, DEFENDER OF RIGHT. By Emile 
Cammaerts. The Macmillan Company. $5.00. 
KING ALBERT belongs to history. If he has already entered 
the misty realm of legend, that is but further proof of his 
historic significance. Since his tragic death less than two years 
ago biographical studies have multiplied. They have retold the 
story of the soldier-king, who was so much in the public eye dur- 
ing the long agony of the World War, of the constitutional mon- 
arch with a fine sense of duty and responsibility for the welfare 
of the least among his subjects, of the model husband and tather, 
of the tireless traveler to distant lands, of the daring mountain- 
climber, of the Christian gentleman. The story has been an easy 
one to write. It is full of intrinsic interest, and its truth lies clear 
upon the surface of a public life in which there was little to hide 
or to explain away. 

In the book under review, the last in point of time and the most 
satisfying I have read, there is little that is new, either factual 
or in the line of philosophical interpretation. M. Cammaerts 
frankly admits that a definitive and comprehensive biography of 
the King lies in the future. He has, however, written the life 
of his hero with literary skill and an intimate knowledge of the 
available facts. He has, moreover, woven into his account a thesis 
which justifies his sub-titlh—“ Defender of Right.” All is not 
gold in any character on the modern scene, but it is hard to resist 
the author’s presentation of a nobility of principles and purposes 
which was displayed consistently in public utterance, in action and 
in self-sacrifice. A Macchiavellian in Albert’s place would have 
spared himself and his people much suffering, but the most cynical 
among us can admire the man who went down to the depths of 
material destruction in his effort to uphold a moral right. Ex- 
pediency and mere sentiment may have played a minor role in 
the drama, but we are grateful for this example of high motives 
which partially redeems the sordidness of modern politics and 
diplomacy. 

For a Belgian, conscious of the wrong done his country, M. 
Cammaerts is remarkably restrained in his comment on the Ger- 
man invasion. Like his hero, he harbors no un-Christian resent- 
ment. He makes allowances for the “ panic” of soldiers and sub- 
ordinate officers who were guilty of excessive cruelty. He merely 
refers to the Schlieffen Plan to explain the deliberate violation of 
Belgian neutrality. Even against the Kaiser there is no undue 
bitterness. He is, of course, the embodiment of might, standing 
in strong contrast to the weaker king who defended right. 

The most graphic part of the book is the one we should like to 
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forget, though it is the part that makes King Albert a figure 
in world affairs. But we must not allow the War to obscure the 
peace record of a democratic monarch who did much to accredit 
the vanishing tribe of kings or to make us unmindful of the do- 
mestic virtues of the man and his “ wife,” as he liked to call her, 
who by reason of their high position contributed much to raise 
the moral tone of society. Nor is the reader likely to forget that 
religion was a vital force in the lives of the Catholic king and 
of the queen and the great Cardinal who were his constant sup- 
port. R. Corrican. 


Shorter Reviews 


QUARRIED CRYSTALS. By Mary Cummings Eudy. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 
A BOOK of poems which comes with a chorus of praise on its 
jacket from people as various as Zona Gale, George Gray 

Barnard, John Erskine, and Joseph Auslander might give rise to 
the suspicion in the reviewer's mind that the adulation is predicated 
on friendship rather than intrinsic quality. Happily, the sus- 
picion is unfounded. There is some foundation for Auslander's 
verdict that these brief, epigrammatic pieces are Emily Dickin- 
sonish. 

This poet writes in the seventeenth-century tradition of wit. 
Her poetic conceits are frequent and telling. Often there is 
tenderness, too, as witness “ Forgiveness”: 


My arms are not long enough 
To keep thee at arm’s length, 
Creature that thou art! 


But they are strong enough 
To hold thee to my heart. 


And insight, as when she lashes at the art-sakers: 
To talk of art 
For the sake of talking 
Is as dull 
As to take a walk 
For the sake of walking. 

The end papers give the music for her lyric “ Oxen,” which 
has been hailed as the “ Volga Boat Song of America.” Many of 
these lyrics, however, are rough-cut crystals, the emotion is not 
fully realized—a defect which the poet shares with Emily Dick- 
inson. A. B. 
AMERICAN NEUTRALITY, 1914-1917. By Charles Seymour. 
Yale University Press. $2.00. Published December 17. 

ERMANY’S unrestricted submarine campaign, in Professor 

Seymour’s opinion, was the sole reason that the United States 
entered the World War. He emphasizes this point in the eight 
essays that comprise this 187-page book. Nothing else, he believes, 
would have brought the United States into the War. He says that 
an analysis of Congressional opinion revealed an overwhelming 
majority favoring peace except on the submarine issue, and that 
this, with increased emphasis, held for Wilson as well, who had 
repeatedly disagreed with the attitude of Page and Lansing. Pro- 
fessor Seymour believes that even without our export of mu- 
nitions to the Allies, the Germans would “have utilized the un- 
restricted submarine campaign as the only effective means of strik- 
ing at Great Britain.”” He refers to documents of the German 
Admiralty Staff, which had analyzed Great Britain’s food supplies, 
and concludes that the unrestricted submarine war in 1917 was 
resumed because Germany believed that England could be so clear- 
ly threatened with starvation that it would consider peace. The 
author is not likely to find complete agreement with his belief 
that “without the submarine campaign, we should not have en- 
tered the war, whatever other circumstances were operative.” Our 
determination to sell munitions and food to both sides was also 
fundamental. 

As a means of keeping this country out of another war, he 
presents two alternatives: isolation, with a huge armament; or 
cooperation with other nations to prevent war among outside na- 
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tions. Lhe second, he writes, must be made if our pacific policy 
“is to be based upon reasonable and not merely emotional factors.” 
American Neutrality is a timely book, one that is well worth 
careful study in forming an opinion of the factors that brought 
this country into the World War. It is especially important just 
now with new neutrality legislation being considered. F.A. 


A MAD LADY’S GARLAND. By Ruth Pitter. The Macmil- 
lan Company. $1.25. 
HIS volume of twenty-one satirical poems has an advance 
guard that will make any critic cautious—a preface by Hilaire 
Belloc and an introduction by John Masefield. A difficult task 
would be made easy by merely echoing Belloc’s praise of the 
author’s “perfect ear and exact epithet,” and Masefield’s enthu- 
siasm for the metrical skill evidenced in the varied parodies of 
many measures, including that of Piers Plowman. The justice of 
their praise will be evident to any reader, for here is a style of 
real distinction, rich in vocabulary, sure in its smooth, neat verse. 
Some of the satires are forthright in expression, but the majority 
are conveyed under the symbols of spiders, kittens, cockroaches, 
bees, etc. In these there is a frequent vagueness which detracts 
from full enjoyment of the carefully polished verse. For the most 
part the mockery is gentle and witty and expressed in the grand 
style. Only in a few, such as “ Cockroach,” does the author sharp- 
ly mimic modern vulgarity and self-esteem. In such contrasts of 
treatment is evident that versatility which is so remarkable in its 
command of varied verse forms. Here, too, appears what may 
be called the author’s impudence, a studied carelessness which 
makes use of slang phrases with startling effect. Throughout there 
is abundant wit; let others judge for themselves of the humor. In 
this reviewer’s judgment the best poem is “ Fowls Celestial and 
Terrestrial,” whose style is not characteristic of the entire volume, 


but still seems timeless because of its insight, feeling and melody. 
W.G. 


A SAINT IN A HURRY. By José Maria Peman. Translated 
by Hugh de Blacam. Sands and Company. 3/6. 
Uo this title is here made available in strong and vivid 
English a sensational play dealing with the life of St. Fran- 
cis Xavier, El Divino Impatiente. The action of the drama, Fran- 
cis sweeping tumultuously from Paris student days, to Rome, to 
Lisbon, to Malacca, Macassar, Japan, Sancian, and to Heaven 
400 years ago is being closely paralleled by the unprecedented 
successes of the play and book in Spain today. Because the mak- 
ing of a saint is a spiritual process with the best acting going on 
unseen in the candidate’s soul one might think it the theme for a 
piéce de chambre in the Claudel manner; and the further difficulty 
of representing adequately scenes in which miracles are involved 
would here seem to preclude “ good theater,” but those thousands 
of performances which the play continues to amass in Spain speak 
eloquently enough. The vigorous translation will be reckoned a 
triumph for de Blacam. Father Martindale in his gracious In- 
troduction expresses the hope that the play, “as beautiful as the 
best of Ghéon’s and far more simple . . . will often be acted in 
England as well as Ireland.” Better to enlarge the geography 
concerned to include the whole English-speaking world. There 
will be more nearer-saints for seeing or reading it. G. E. 


CHAPLAIN DUFFY OF THE SIXTY-NINTH REGIMENT, 
NEW YORK. By Ella M. E. Flick. The Dolphin Press. $2.00. 

HIS is a biography of the Rev. Francis Patrick Duffy. He 

was born May 2, 1871, at Cobourg, in the Province of On- 
tario, Canada; and died as permanent rector of Holy Cross 
Parish, New York City, June 26, 1932. His body is interred in 
St. Raymond’s cemetery, Bronx. A committee is arranging to 
have an heroic statue of Chaplain Duffy erected and publicly 
placed in Times Square. The story of Father Duffy’s life, whether 
as pupil, professor, priest, war chaplain, or pastor, is interesting 
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and edifying. In all oi these roles energy, perseverance, good 
humor, and an abiding faith in Divine Providence manifest 
themselves as unflexible fibers in his staunch and loyal charac- 
ter. In the days of his young manhood, before his entrance into 
the seminary, Father Duffy was engaged as a teacher at the 
College of St. Francis Xavier, New York City. This position he 
obtained through the suggestion and recommendation of his col- 
lege companion and life-long friend Matthew Fortier. The lat- 
ter had just vacated the position and was on the point of being 
received as a novice in the Society of Jesus. Although their paths 
from this point diverged, their happy friendship and mutual re- 
spect for each other remained unbroken through life. Chaplain 
Duffy’s name is one to conjure with and the “ fighting Irish” of 
the famous old Sixty-Ninth Regiment will not soon forget him. 
His historian has lovingly and insistently made this clear and 
impressive in this her fond and devout biography. M..7..S. 


Recent Non-Fiction 


THE SOCIAL WORKER IN THE PREVENTION AND 
TREATMENT OF DELINQUENCY. By Margaretia William- 
son. This book is entirely adequate for the purpose for which it 
was written; sufficiently wide in scope to include every phase oi 
the prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency, but wisely 
does not go on to the aspect of treatment after the juvenile has 
been committed. The attitude of the writer is very impersonal 
in presenting all the different modes of procedure: the execu- 
tive’s peculiar methods, the individual social worker’s attack of 
the case in hand. As a consequence, she succeeds in being only 
explanatory. Time and again she writes: “ Practice varies,” and 
then proceeds to give both extremes of practice, often enough 
failing to point out the better method. However, in a field which 
has gained the odious title “ Card-Index Sociology,” this book 
succeeds in convincing us that “each offender must be considered 
a personality distinct from offenders described in other records.” 
If it teaches nothing more than that truth, it will remove a com- 
mon prejudice against a beneficent institution. (Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. $2.50.) 

SAINT RAYMOND OF PENNAFORT. By Thomas M. 
Schwertner. Perhaps St. Raymond of Pennafort is best known 
as the co-founder with St. Peter Nolasco of the Order of Our 
Lady of Ransom for the Redemption of Captives. Still this would 
scarcely seem to be his chief claim to the esteem that he deserves 
from posterity. We today would undoubtedly thank him most 
for the stimulus and the support he gave “Brother Thomas of 
Aquin, who next to Brother Albert, the Philosopher, was the 
greatest clerk in the world” in his production of the Summa 
contra Gentiles. At the instigation of Pope Gregory IX, St. Ray- 
mond made the first complete collection of the laws of the 
Church—the Decretals. For nearly 700 years, until 1918, this work 
was the authentic source of all Church legislation. This life by 
Father Schwertner is the first in English. (Bruce. $1.50.) 


THE STORY OF THE CHURCH. By the Rev. George John 
son, the Rev. Jerome D. Hannan, and Sister M. Dominica. This 
is the kind of textbook that we have been looking forward to for 
a long time, and it is more than welcome. It is a textbook in 
Church history for the upper grades of Catholic elementary 
schools, tracing the founding, mission, and progress of the Catho- 
lic Church. It begins with the day of Pentecost, and closes with 
the Eucharistic Congress of 1935. (Benziger. 80 cents.) 


SONGS FROM THE SLUMS. By Toyohiko Kagawa. While 
the form and content of these poems might occasionally be ques- 
tioned from an esthetic viewpoint, the sincerity and appeal of one 
who has devoted his life to the alleviation of the miseries of hu- 
man outcasts are beyond any doubt. The biographical account 
lends understanding and illumination to the grim but heroic 
origin of the author’s theme, and to the mission he is now en- 
gaged on among Protestants here. (Cokesbury Press. $1.00.) 
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Communications 








Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


Losing Their Heritage 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A copy of the November 23 issue of your Review having be- 
latedly come into my hands, I read with great interest the pro- 
voking article “Has the Immigrant Kept the Faith?” As a 
Catholic chaplain at a concentration camp of the CCC I have had 
fleeting contact with thousands of Catholic young men, many ot 
them offspring of immigrants from the south and east of Europe. 
With the author’s observations, arrived at by intensive contact 
with a representative Italian group, my own reactions, based on 
briefer contact with a larger selection, coincide. I wish to add 
my voice to his with the earnest hope it be heard. The children 
of Catholic immigrants, in their desire to be American as quickly 
and as thoroughly as possible, and chiefly because of their educa- 
tion in public schools and their recreation under non-Catholic 
auspices, possess very little, if any, of that Catholic heritage which 
is so nobly intertwined with the culture of their ancestors. This 
is truly deplorable, because there is so much they could add to 
our native American Catholicism. Unless something is done soon 
in the industrial centers of our Middle West (it is with this ter- 
ritory that I am familiar) to save the Faith of the sons of the 
immigrants, they are lost to the Church and America has gained 
nothing by their coming here. This is, of course, speaking in gen- 
eral, for there are scores of Italians and Slavs whom I have 
come to know as model Catholic young men. It is they and their 
like who demonstrate the pathetic failure of the others. 

Fort Knox, Ky. (Rev.) CuHas. C. Borprick. 


Books for Children 
To the Editor ef America: 

I have been very much interested in the work being done by 
the Pro Parvulis Book Club for children through our local Stam- 
ford Catholic Library. Father Downey, who is quite enthusiastic 
about the possibilities for this club, has told me the ambitious plans 
for bringing the selections of the Pro Parvulis Club into every 
Catholic home where there are boys and girls. It seems to me 
that many non-Catholic fathers and mothers, distressed over the 
hysterical and blood-curdling books flooding the children’s book 
market today, would welcome the Pro Parvulis selections as a 
solution to the problem they are facing of providing their chil- 
dren with suitable reading. 

It was pleasing to me to have had the opportunity of listening 
to Miss Kiely, one of the officials of the Pro Parvulis Club, speak- 
ing on the organization and its aims a few weeks ago. With 
guidance such as that typified by Father Downey, Miss Kiely, and 
the other experienced authorities on the Board, children’s read- 
ing matter should be in for a thorough renovating and fumigating 
(the proper word, although it is harsh) during the coming years. 

Stamford, Conn. Epwarp A. CoNnNELL. 


Nursery Schools 
To the Editor of America: 

The communication of Ella Frances Lynch relative to “ anti- 
Catholic action in the form of a nursery school,” in the Granger 
Subsistence Homesteads Project, blames the Iowa State College 
for such a plan and quotes Father Barbera’s editorial. I must 
disavow any responsibility on the part of the Iowa State College 
and must state that if I, as pastor, were opposed to such action 
no governmental agency would seek to establish the nursery 
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school. The Government has been consistently considerate and 
tolerant and most cooperative. 

I agree with Father Barbera’s philosophy. I certainly believe 
in the principles underlying the Institute of Domestic Education 
and | admire the efforts of Ella Frances Lynch. | am studying 
out the possibility of a nursery school on our project, its work 
(object), the means employed (circumstances), the intention in 
establishing it and conducting it. I realize the needs and the 
dangers more than anyone at a distance. I am considering cold 
facts and I am not swayed by sentiment or faddism. I have a 
certain situation to meet. I desire certain results. How can I 
achieve them? Finances, time, leadership are not within easy 
reach. Example: five Catholic families on the project have a 
total of fifty-one children. None of the parents of these chil- 
dren has had a high-school education. Three of the five mothers 
know but little English; four of the five raised the families in 
four-room mining shacks. Would a properly conducted nursery 
school be of help to the mothers and children? What would Fa- 
ther Barbera suggest and what would the Institute of Domestic 
Education have to offer in these specific cases? 

Granger, Iowa. Rev. L. G. Lacurr. 


“ Mercy Killing ” 
To the Editor of America: 

It certainly seems very peculiar that some people come to the 
conclusion that “mercy killing” should be practised. This seems 
to be very ridiculous according to my opinion; especially from a 
sane, moral, viewpoint. This idea of “mercy killing” will bring 
about a distrust of the medical profession. People who are on 
the verge of dying will hesitate before calling medical aid. They 
will be afraid the doctor will hasten their death instead of trying 
to help them. If this is practised commonly, it will be a serious 
blow to the medical profession. 

Looking at the idea in another way, no person knows when 
he is going to die. He does not know if the disease he has will 
be a direct cause of his death. Only God knows when the individ- 
ual is going to die. Also, according to moral rights, the person 
hastening the end of the life of another will have to suffer for 
it in time to come. What right have we to deprive an individual 
of the time he has‘left to spend in this world! We know every- 
one is striving to live as long as possible. Why, again I ask, have 
we the right to deprive the innocent patient of his valuable minutes 
left in this world? Even if the suffering may seem unbearable 
to the stricken one, he will surely be rewarded for it in the time to 
come. 


Holdingford, Minn. 


Leo KLASEN 


Messrs. Grimm and Somber 


To the Editor of AmMeERIcA: 

“What we reveal to the world is usually our captiousness and 
that small, misleading part of us, our solemnity.” Yet, “it isn’t 
required by Faith.” Herein has Myles Connolly, writing for the 
Winter Book Number of America, precisely struck bottom with 
a much-needed comment concerning humor in American Catholic 
writing. Perhaps it is only natural that our Catholic writers of 
today in an effort to be particularly sincere, earnest, and forceful 
should emerge a bit “ preachy.” As a result humor has a terrific 
time finding a natural place through which to peep. Yet in no 
instance has our Faith advocated solemnity as adaptable to enter- 
taining writing. 

One notes markedly in Myles Connolly’s article a natural, smooth 
celerity. In such surroundings humor appears spontaneously. Ac- 
companying solemnity, on the other hand, there is a retarded 
rhythm in writing, a tempo not so easily lending itself to natural- 
ness. The material becomes uninteresting, lifeless. Mr. Grimm 
and Mr. Somber shall never catch Mr. Connolly at the grave. 
But how about the rest of us? Shall we allow the author of 
“Tactics” to laugh last? 


Nutley, N. J. Rita Leninan. 
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Chronicle 











Home News.—In a unanimous decision on January 
13 the Supreme Court ordered $200,000,000 of impounded 
AAA taxes returned to processors. This left in doubt the 
status of the $1,000,000,000 that had already been levied. 
The Court dismissed a test of the Bankhead Cotton 
Control Act, stating that a review had been “ improvi- 
dently granted.” It expressed no opinion on the constitu- 
tionality of the Act. Government officials conferred with 
farm leaders on a substitute for the AAA. After con- 
siderable discussion, an agreement seemed to have been 
reached on January 15 to use the Soil Conservation Act 
of 1935 as a basis for the new program, rather than to 
introduce new legislation in Congress. It was felt that 
under this Act they could negotiate voluntary agreements 
with farmers to engage in conservation activities, make 
payments therefor, and lease or purchase land to the 
same end. On January 10 the House passed and sent 
to the Senate the bonus bill sponsored by the veterans’ 
organizations. The vote was 356 to 59. On January 13 
a new bonus bill was introduced in the Senate, providing 
for payment of adjusted compensation certificates with 
an issue of non-transferable baby bonds in denominations 
of $50 and $100. These bonds could, however, be cashed 
by veterans at any post office. In other respects the bill 
resembled the House legislation. On January 14 Secretary 
of the Treasury Morgenthau warned the Senate Finance 
Committee that payment of the bonus would add $2,000,- 
000,000 to the public debt, and that the Treasury would 
be forced to borrow $11,300,000,000 before June 30, 1937. 
The committee nevertheless voted 15 to 2 to report the 
bill favorably. On January 13 the United States Con- 
ference of Mayors asked the Congress for an appropri- 
ation of $2,340,000,000 for the WPA to provide relief 
jobs for 3,000,000 persons during the fiscal year 1937. 
On January 15 Representative Connery, of Massachusetts, 
introduced a resolution asking for an investigation of 
the Federal Communications Commission. On January 
10 the Commission was reported to be investigating 
charges that one of its members was susceptible to undue 
influence. On January 15 the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, with the approval of Secretary of State Hull, 
changed the Administration neutrality bill to emphasize 
that this country would not waive any rights under inter- 
national law through this legislation, especially regarding 
freedom of the seas. The Senate Munitions Committee 
continued its questioning of the partners in J. P. Morgan 
& Co. On January 9 the Committee considered the sudden 
change in President Wilson’s neutrality policy to permit 
Allied financing in this country; on January 10 Mr. Mor- 
gan denied maneuvering a slump in the British pound 
exchange rate to force President Wilson to take this 
step. On January 13 the Committee brought out that 
Wilson had been distrustful of the German Ambassador, 
and on January 14 endeavored to show that Government 
sympathies had been with the Allies and that policies 
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were shaped to that end. On January 10 the Treasury 
Department charged that Pierre S. du Pont and John 
J. Raskob had in 1929 arranged exchanges of stock to 
set up losses for income tax purposes. On January 11 
Jesse Jones, chairman of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, warned banks that the Federal Government 
would continue private lending until the banks themselves 
provided a “ free flow of credit’ with reasonable interest 
rates. In a speech on January 15 Postmaster General 
Farley, who is the Democratic National Chairman, at- 
tacked representatives of banking and “ big business ” as 
“unprincipled brigands,’ and advocated the slogan: 
‘“ Keep Roosevelt in, and keep the gang out.’’ On January 
9 the Democratic National Committee voted to hold the 
national convention on June 23 in Philadelphia, which 


had bid $200,000. 


Japanese Leave Conference.—The shadow of uncer- 
tainty for its own future and for the peace of the world 
fell over the London naval conference when on January 
15 the Japanese delegation, headed by Admiral Nagano, 
submitted their resignation in the form of a ietter to 
Viscount Monsell, chairman of the conference. This 
development had been expected since the conference re- 
convened after New Year’s. The reason alleged by the 
Japanese was that the “basic principles” embodied in 
their proposals for comprehensive limitation and reduc- 
tion of naval armaments could not secure general support. 
In their statement they expressed the view that the reten- 
tion by the Powers of “ offensive”’ types of naval arma- 
ment was no longer consonant with security for those 
suffering an inferior ratio. The mobility of modern naval 
forces was the paramount consideration. By reason of 
this mobility fleets should be considered as a whole, no 
matter where or how they might be distributed, and their 
menace could be averted only by a common global limit, 
such as the other Powers were unwilling to grant. 


British and American Points of View.—In sharp 
contrast to the Japanese emphasis on mobility, the British 
statement placed the paramount stress, as might be ex- 
pected, upon vulnerability, owing to the extent of pos- 
sessions to be defended and dependence upon commerce 
routes and naval bases. Even though fleets in an area of 
contact were “ numerically equal, that fleet which is oper- 
ating in its own home waters” had the advantage. Nor- 
man H. Davis, expressing the United States position, 
stressed equality of security, which, “as was recognized 
and established at the Washington conference, can mean 
only superiority of defense in each country’s own waters. 
This defense depends only in part on actual naval 
strength.”” Therefore unequal navies were essential for 
equality of defense. The remaining conferees made 
preparations to continue without the Japanese, but there 
was scant prophecy of success. 


African Hostilities—On January 11, General Grazi- 
ani, commanding the Italian Somali army on the southern 
front, resumed his drive against Ras Demtu’s Ethiopians. 
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The theater of operations was situated along the Juba 
River in the southwestern corner of the Somaliland. Re- 
ports from Rome asserted that the Ethiopians were thrown 
back for a considerable distance and were in somewhat 
disordered retreat, though still continuing a desultory 
resistance. Although the battle was admittedly a minor 
engagement, it greatly heartened Rome, since it seemed 
to mark the end of the little rainy season which had 
brought all military activity to a stop during the preceding 
week. Military officials in Rome, however, were reported 
as engaged in a quasi-educational campaign to persuade 
the nation to expect no rapid advance or brilliant con- 
quests either on the northern or southern fronts. They 
were emphasizing not only the drastic effect of the rains, 
but also the almost insuperable obstacles of the Ethiopian 
terrain. An extremely slow advance, they insisted, was 
the only thing to be expected in view of the mountainous 
nature of the north country and the great difficulties of 
maintaining communications. Observers, however, offered 
no interpretation of this seemingly new insistence upon 
facts which were well known to everybody at the begin- 
ning of the war. Bulletins from Addis Ababa towards 
the end of last week stated that the Italians were con- 
tinuing their reconnaissance flights over Dessye and had 
again bombed small towns and villages in the Tembien 
province. 


Britain Shuns Initiative at Geneva.—The swift crys- 
talization of British foreign policy that had been confi- 
dently expected with the appointment of Anthony Eden 
to the Foreign Office failed to materialize. After a Cabinet 
meeting on January 15, it was announced that although 
the new Foreign Secretary would go to Geneva with 
plenary powers he would not be authorized to assume 
further initiative in urging oil sanctions against Italy. 
One factor in the situation was the proposed neutrality 
legislation in the United States. 


British Reinforcements in Egypt.—Without any 
ostentatious display heavy British reinforcements were 
concentrated from the outskirts of Alexandria to the west- 
ern border of Egypt. It is expected that 50,000 troops 
will be in the line by February 15. Most of the recently 
arrived brigades were mechanized. There was a con- 
tinuous influx of tanks, armored cars, airplanes and light 
trucks, the last especially built and equipped for desert 
transportation. Air raids from Libya and Rhodes were 
the chief fear of the British fleet concentrated at Alex- 
andria. Strict censorship of all letters of Royal Air Force 
men at Aboukir airdrome was imposed by British authori- 
ties. 


French Politics.—The French Parliament met on Jan- 
uary 14 for its last session, giving the first day to the 
election of presidents and officers of the Senate and Cham- 
ber. Observers were unable to predict whether the session 
would be calm or stormy, although most of them leaned 
to the latter opinion. The elections were scheduled for 
early May, the Premier had a majority of only seventeen, 
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and the Treasury position was thought to be difficult. 
Moreover, it was expected that the Government would 
suffer strong interpellations during the week. All these 
factors led to the belief in some quarters that the Premier 
would seek occasion for early resignation and surrender 
of power to the Left. But on the other hand the Radical 
Socialists, in the midst of an internal fight which held 
out no prospects of early settlement, were not prepared 
to take over the Government. No successor to Edouard 
Herriot had as yet been elected, and while some party 
members were desperately trying to persuade M. Herriot 
to reconsider his resignation, others were proposing former 
Premier Daladier as head of the party. 


Hitler’s Drive Continued.—The campaign of Chan- 
celor Hitler to de-Christianize the people of Germany 
continued. The Rev. Adolf Staudacher, a Catholic priest, 
was sentenced in Stuttgart to three months’ imprisonment 
for having opposed the neo-pagan theories of Dr. Alfred 
Rosenberg, Hitler leader in the anti-Christian drive. The 
Most Rev. Conrad Groeber, Archbishop of Freiburg, 
Baden, in a circular letter addressed to his clergy deplored 
the plight of the Catholic Church in Germany. He de- 
clared that anti-Catholic ideas receive a kind of official 
stamp and are forced upon genuine Catholics, while Cath- 
olic refutations are either made extremely difficult or 
totally prohibited. He deplored the attacks on the rights 
of the Church regarding Catholic youth and Catholic 
schools and the Nazi efforts to alienate Catholic youth 
from the Church, and to suppress Catholic lay organiza- 
tions. Even Catholic Bishops face fines or imprisonment 
if they reply to attacks upon the Church, Christianity and 
belief in God, he said. He called attention to the con- 
tinued assaults in the Nazi press upon Christian and 
Catholic beliefs. Leaders of the independent Protestant 
clergy in Prussia declared their intention of remaining 
firm in the principle that the Nazis possess no right to 
interfere with the administration of the Protestant church. 


German Jobless Increase.—The total number of regis- 
tered unemployed in Germany announced at the end of 
1935 was 2,506,806: 522,354 persons lost their jobs in 
December. From August, 1935 to the end of the year 
the number of unemployed rose by more than 800,000. 
The League of Poles in Germany, an organization claim- 
ing to represent 1,500,000 Poles resident in the Reich, 
charged violation by German authorities of the rights of 
the Polish minority in Germany. The Saar Basin district 
celebrated the anniversary of the plebiscite which returned 
it to Germany. The name of the region, heretofore known 
as Theinpfalz-Saar was officially changed to Saarpfalz. 
The name of the city of Saarlouis was altered to Saar- 
lautern. 


Soviet Army Increase.—A_ substantially increased 
budget for the Soviet Union for 1936, especially for 
defense, was announced on January 14 by Gregory Grinko, 
Commissar for Finance. The All-Union Central Executive 
Committee unanimously approved the spending of 14,800,- 
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000,000 rubles on the armed forces. Last year’s expendi- 
tures were somewhat over 8,500,000,000 rubles. Powerful 
air bombers and naval increases were needed. Grounds 
for the increased expense were the alleged menacing 
attitudes of Japan and Germany. 


Austria-Prague Rapprochement.—kKeports were cur- 
rent in Vienna that Dr. Milan Hodza, Czechoslovak Pre- 
mier, had stopped off in that city en route from Italy to 
Prague. At the same time, Dr. Kamil Krofta, head of 
the Czechoslovak Foreign Office, contributed an article 
to the Vienna Reichspost urging the desirability of close 
cooperation in the future between his country and Austria. 
The Cardinal Archbishop of Vienna, Dr. Theodor Innitzer, 
wrote in the Prague German Catholic Deutsche Presse 
expressing the pleasure of Austrian Catholics at Chan- 
celor Schuschnigg’s forthcoming visit to Prague. 

Poles Condemn Assassins.—Death sentences were 
passed in the Warsaw district court on three Ukrainians 
charged with assassinating Interior Minister Bronislav 
Pieracki in June, 1935. The sentences were commuted 
to life imprisonment because of the recent general amnesty. 
Other members of the Ukrainian nationalist organization 
were slated for trial. Charges were made that the Lithu- 
anian Government subsidized the Ukrainian nationalist 
organization, and aided its work in Poland and the escape 
of its members. 


Cuban Elections.—Although complete returns had not 
been tabulated it was generally recognized that Dr. Miguel 
Mariano Gomez, the coalition candidate of the Republi- 
can, Nationalista and Liberal parties, won the Presidency 
of Cuba. The latest bulletin showed more than half of 
the precincts had reported with Dr. Gomez leading by 
62,494. The office of Mayor of Havana was claimed both 
by the coalition and the Democratic parties. As the votes 
of the districts are being tabulated it was apparent that 
the coalition candidate, Dr. Antonio Mendieta, a nephew 
of the former President, was running ahead of the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Mayor. According to press dispatches, 
the general elections were the most orderly ever held in 
Cuba. Criticism of the Government mounted as delay in 
the poll count continued. An editorial in La Discusion, a 
Democratic newspaper, stated the delay was due to the 
“incompetence of the persons designated as electoral offi- 
cials, lack of organization on the part of the Government, 
and the innovation of the preferential vote.” 


Santiago Labor Conference.—The Pan-American 
Conference adjourned on January 14 having adopted 
twenty-two resolutions. The governing body in the Inter- 
national Labor Organization instructed the Labor Office 
to continue to amplify and publish its reports of various 
conventions and recommendations adopted by the Inter- 
national Labor Conference with special reference to their 
ratification and application by the United States. Address- 
ing the Conference at its final session, Harold Butler, 
director of the International Labor Office, stressed the 
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necessity for machinery to insure the strict application 
of social legislation. The Conference, he declared, had 
brought out the need for further regional conferences 
in the Americas, the need for strengthening the American 
nations in Geneva, the need for publications in the lan- 
guages of the American continent, and the need for intensi- 
fying research on problems of particular interest to the 
Americas. 


Earthquake in Colombia.—Fragmentary reports indi- 
cated that earthquakes and landslides that shook the 
Narino Department in Southern Colombia in the middle 
of the month killed more than 300 persons and left 3,000 
homeless. The Government immediately moved to send 
aid to the distressed district but relief was hampered 
by the difficulty in reaching the stricken area. The total 
damage from the disaster was estimated at $3,500,000. 
The Senate voted $100,000 for relief work. 


Immigration Controversy in Australia.—Sharp con- 
troversy broke out in Australia when it was announced 
that the Commonwealth Government would discuss for 
renewed immigration at the next Premiers’ conference. 
John Curtin, leader of the Labor party declared that no 
Labor Government would countenance the resumption of 
“assisted immigration ” until social conditions had under- 
gone substantial improvement. He was supported by 
Premier A. A. Duncan of Victoria. Federal officials took 
some of the edge off these criticisms by claiming that 
the Government did not contemplate more than a general 
consultation on the subject of immigration. 


Death of Archbishop O’Donnell.—At the age of sixty- 
one the Most Reverend Thomas O’Donnell, Archbishop 
of Halifax, finished his course as leader of Catholicism in 
the Maritime Provinces of Canada. Prior to 1924, he 
had been Bishop of Victoria in British Columbia, where 
he established a fine record as spiritual director of his 
flock and a prudent administrator of church property. 
While at Halifax he was responsible for the erection of 
eight new churches, three schools, and a new episcopal 
residence. 





How serious will be the results of the break- 
down of the Naval Disarmament Conference will 
be discussed by John LaFarge in an article en- 
titled “ Navies: Disarmament or Ruin?” 

All over the country young people are discuss- 
ing plans for street preaching. How a group in 
Washington is already doing it will be told by 
John J. O’Connor in “ Get Gut on the Street!” 

Tales of how the simple-minded medieval folk 
solemnly tried dumb animals for a crime were 
tracked down by Sister Mary Ligouri who will 
give the results in “ The Trial and Punishment 
of Animals.” 

For a year the name of a New York sandwich 
man was in and out of the news. Gerard B. Don- 
nelly grew interested and will tell the story in 
“The Ups and Downs of Frank Greges.” 























